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Those  were  troublous  times.  The  Antiquary. 


Here  comes  the  Briton :  let  him  be  so  entertained  amongst  ye,  as  suits  with 
gentlemen  of  your  knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality.  I  beseech  ye  all,  be 
better  known  to  this  gaitleman,  whom  I  commend  to  you  as  a  noble  friend  of 
mine.     How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter. 

■Cymbeline,  Act  I.  Sc^ne  5. 
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REGINALD  TREVOR. 


CHAP.  I. 

As  monumental  bronze,  unchang'd  his  look ; 

A  soul  that  pity  touch'd,  but  never  shook. 
Traia'd,  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier, 

The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook, 
Impassive,  fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear, 
A  stoic  of  the  hills— a  man  without  a  tear. 

GcTtrude  of  Wyoming. 

W  HILE  affairs  were  thus  situated  in 
Merionethshire,  the  mountain  recesses 
of  Snowdon  and  Beddgelert  were  re- 
sounding to  the  war-cry  of  insurrection. 
A  small,  but  well-united  band  of  loya- 
lists, had  risen,  under  the  direction  of  an 
yoL.  II.  B  extraordinary 
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privations  to  which  he  himself  had  been 
exposed.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  her  frame,  Meirion  Edwards 
had  participated  in  her  brother's  perils 
and  fatigues,  without  murmur  or  com- 
plaint. Her  ardent  and  heroic  spirit, 
disdaining  and  bursting  through  the 
earthly  clog  which  shackled  it,  carried 
her  through  scenes  and  hardships,  the 
bare  recital  of  which  would  shock  the 
tender  sympathy  of  a  modern  heroine; 
and,  gaining  strength  from  experience, 
and  from  the  stern  necessity  of  una- 
voidable endurance,  she  became  even- 
tually inured  to  that  mode  of  life,  which 
man  himself  has  often  considered  ter- 
rible. Hunted  about  from  one  moun- 
tain solitude  to  another — afraid,  for  her 
brother's  sake,  to  mingle  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  plain  below,  the  solitary 
shepherd's  shed,  or  the  cold  rocky  ca- 
vern, was  frequently  the  only  shelter 
which  shielded  herself  and  her  brother 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  or  the  dis- 
covery 
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covery  of  their  enemies.  Alas !  that  a 
creature  so  tender,  gentle,  and  affec- 
tionate, should  be  doomed  to  such  an 
existence  !  But  she  endured  all  in  un- 
repining  patience.  Without  father  or 
mother,  or  kindred  of  any  kind,  she  and 
her  brother  were  left  alone,  amidst  tlie 
withering  desolation  which  reigned 
around  them ;  and,  with  all  the  ferven- 
cy of  woman's  love,  and  with  all  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  woman's  he- 
roism, she  unshrinkingly  bared  her  head 
to  the  blast,  and  braved,  undismayed^ 
all  the  terrors  of  the  tempest. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the 
loyalists  in  Caernarvonshire  had  placed 
Einion  Edwards  once  more  under  the 
shadow  of  his  paternal  roof;  but  his  spi- 
rit had  become  too  deeply  bruised,  and 
his  mind  too  keenly  excited,  to  permit 
him  to  sit  quietly  in  his  father's  hall, 
while  the  din  of  insurrection  was  raging 
around  him  ;  and  having  now  fairly  and 
freely  embarked  on  the  tempestuous 
B  3  ocean 
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ocean  of  civil  discord,  he  was  resolved 
to  weather  the  storm,  or  to  be  over- 
whelmed in  its  fury  ;  so  securing  a 
peaceful  haven  in  that  blessed  land, 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest !" 

It  was  at  Einion's  residence,  which 
was  called  Caer  Einion,  that  his  sister  sat 
waiting  for  him,  rather  late  one  even- 
ing. She  knew  that  he  had  gone  to 
meet  some  of  his  associates  in  arms,  and 
became  somewhat  anxious  as  the  hours 
passed  on.  Meirion  sat  in  the  great 
hall,  which,  in  the  old  Welsh  mansions, 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
and  was  usually  paved  with  large  blue 
flags.  Over  the  huge  mantelpiece  hung 
some  fire-arms  and  swords,  which  had 
been  in  the  family  probably  since  the 
days  of  its  founder,  Einion  ab  Edward 
Vychaw,  for  they  were  of  a  most  strange 
and  uncouth  fashion.  In  other  respectSj 
also,  the  apartment  was  rudely  enough 
furnished.     A  large  table,  made  of  the 

mountain 
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mountain  oak,  was  placed  before  the 
maiden,  and  the  chair  she  sat  on  had 
been  roughly  constructed  out  of  an  un- 
peeled  fir  tree.  Before  the  fire,  on  the 
hearth  stone,  was  a  dressed  sheep  skin, 
on  which  one  of  those  large  ferocious 
wolf-dogs  (the  breed  of  which  is  now 
extinct  in  Wales)  was  reposing,  in  all 
the  snug  indolence  of  a  favourite ;  and 
the  dark  oaken  panels  of  the  wainscot 
were  unadorned  by  any  thing,  save  here 
and  there  the  antlers  of  a  Snowdon  stag, 
or  the  shrivelled  visnomy  of  a  Snowdon 
fox. 

Meirion  was  embroidering  a  sword- 
belt  for  her  brother,  and  by  her  side  sat 
Catty  Reece,  the  buxom  daughter  of 
one  of  Einion's  tenants,  and  selected  by 
Meirion  as  her  handmaiden,  at  her  bro- 
ther's request ;  for  the  father,  old  Jacob 
Reece,  had  been  mindful  of  him  in  his 
necessities. 

Meirion  had  turned  the  hour-glass  for 

*he  tenth  hour,  and  still  Einion  came 

B  4  not. 
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not.  At  length  Blainor  roused  himself 
from  his  slumbers,  and  uttered  a  low 
growl — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Einion  sprang  in  ;  his  drawn  sword  was 
in  his  hand,  and  there  was  blood  upon 
the  blade. 

Meirion  was  not  unused  to  such 
scenes,  but  on  the  present  occasion,  her 
solicitude  for  her  brother  was  heighten- 
ed by  suspense,  and  she  could  not  help 
exclaiming — "  Good  God,  Einion  !  what 
has  happened?" 

"  Nothing  unusual,  dear,"  he  replied, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow  ; 
"  I  have  been  chased  again,  that's  all." 

"  Chased,  my  brother!  I  thought 
we  were  safe,  for  the  present." 

"  And  so  we  are,  against  any  open 
attacks ;  but  I  was  surprised,  near  Llan- 
beris,  by  three  troopers,  who  had  been 
lying  wait  for  young  Robin  Shone,  who 
has  been  marked.  I  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  it,  Meirion  ;  but  it  will  be  some 

time 
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time  before  they  watch  there  again,  I 
think." 

"  How  did  you  escape  ?  But,  dear- 
est brother,  you  are  wounded — see,  you 
bleed !"  and  she  pointed  to  the  blood 
which  was  gushing  out  from  a  rent  in 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"  Taw,  taw,  girl !"  returned  he,  smi- 
ling, and  kissing  the  cheek  of  his  sister, 
who  had  risen  in  alarm,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  **  I  thought  you 
were  more  of  a  soldier's  sister,  than  to 
turn  pale  at  such  a  trifle.  'Tis  only  a 
slight  flesh-wound,  dear ;  and  it  will  be 
the  last  that  the  same  hand  will  ever 
give,  for  the  heart's  blood  of  the  man  is 
now  smoking  on  my  sword.  But  he 
deserves  it,  for  prowling  about  like  a 
fox  among  the  heather." 

Meirion  had  bound  up  the  wound, 
which  was  not  of  any  consequence,  and 
placed  before  her  brother  his  evening 
meal.  The  privations  which  they  had 
both  suffered,  had  used  them  to  tem- 
B  5  perance; 
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perance;  and  Einion  did  not  feel  any 
inclination  to  break  through  a  custom, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to. 

A  mess  of  pottage,  prepared  by  the 
affectionate  hand  of  his  sister,  satisfied 
his  hunger,  and  that  was  sufficient. 
While  he  was  yet  eating,  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  outer  door  attracted 
their  attention.  Meirion  turned  pale, 
as  her  anxious  fears  instantly  suggested 
the  idea  that  some  one  had  come  in  pur- 
suit of  her  brother.  Blainor,  too,  exhi- 
bited very  audible  tokens  of  his  wrath 
at  the  intrusion ;  while  Einion  himself 
was  calm  and  collected.  He  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and  approached  the 
door.  Before  the  knocking  was  repeat- 
ed, he  asked—"  Who  is  there  ?" 

"A  friend." 

"  The  word !" 

"  Bhydd'did,  Sadwedd,  Cyvellga- 
rwchr  (liberty,  firmness,  and  friend- 
ship.) 

The 
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The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
young  man  burst  into  the  hall,  exclaim- 
ing— "  News  !  news,  my  friend — glo- 
rious news  !  There's  been  fine  work  at 
Dolgellaw  !  young  Reginald  Trevor  and 
some  fine  Merionethshire  fellows,  have 
drawn  to  a  head,  taken  Abermaw  Castle, 
and  sent  Maitland  and  his  men  to  the 
deviL  Dolgellaw  is  in  Reginald's  hands, 
and  about  ^\e  hundred  men  are  with 
him  !" 

"  JFkat  say  you,  Ellis  ?"  asked  Einion, 
as  his  dark  eye  flashed  beneath  his  scowl- 
ing brow,  and  his  gloomy  features  were 
lighted  with  an  unusual  expression :  "  are 
you  sure  of  this  ?" 

"  Certain  as  day  is  day,  and  night  is 
night.  Young  Richards,  of  Cae  Gronw, 
has  just  brought  us  the  news;  and  he 
says,  the  whole  county,  from  Cader 
Idris  to  Festiniog,  is  ringing  with  it." 

"  Ay  ?  Then,  God  of  my  fathers  \ 
I  thank  thee  !  The  spirit  of  my  slaugh- 
tered brother  shall  be  appeased  with  the 
B  6  blood 
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blood  of  the  butchering  despots;  and 
once  more  shall  our  peasants  sit  in  peace 
by  their  own  hearths.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  be  up,  and  to  be  doing.  How  stands 
our  own  party  ?" 

"  Well-conditioned,  and  eager  for  the 
fight.  We  have  two  hundred  well  arm- 
ed and  well-minded  men,  who  only  wait 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  all  former 
grievances." 

"  How  soon  can  we  get  them  all  to- 
gether ?" 

"  They  meet  early  on  the  morrow  at 
Llyn  Ogwen." 

"  True — I  remember."  Einion  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed — "  We 
can  march  from  thence  on  to  Dolgellaw. 
It  will  be  better  that  we  shall  all  draw 
to  a  head,  and  prepare  for  resistance  ;  for 
we  shall  have  Horton,  or  D'Oyley,  or 
Skipton,  or  some  other  savage,  with  his 
bloodhounds  amongst  us,  for  this.  M ei- 
rion,  I  must  quit  you  again  ;  and  all 
that  I  can  leave  to  protect  you,  will  be 

two 
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two  or  three  weak  and  helpless  old  men." 
"  Nay,  let  not  that  trouble  you,  dear 
brother:  there  is  a  Power  that  will 
watch  over  me  in  my  solitude,  which  has 
hitherto  guarded  us  both  from  the  sa- 
vage fury  of  our  enemies.  Go  you  to 
the  turmoil  ;  and  let  it  not  be  said  that 
Einion  Edwards  was  idling  among  the 
hills,  when  the  sword  of  vengeance  was 
moving  through  the  land."  As  she 
spoke,  she  fastened  the  sword,  which  her 
brother  had  laid  aside,  to  the  belt  which 
she  had  been  embroidering,  and  then 
girded  him  with  the  weapon. — "  You 
will  return  to  us  with  victory,  my  bro- 
ther," she  continued.  "  The  spirit  of 
freedom  animates  the  hearts  of  our  brave 
people,  and  the  usurper's  power  begins 
to  totter.  They  will  go  forth,  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer ;  and  you,  Einion, 
will  share  in  the  glory  of  the  conquest. 
May  you  speed  well  in  your  work,  my 
brother  !  and  may  that  God,  who  has 
hitherto  shielded   us   in    our  suffering, 

watch 
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watch  over  you  in  the  battle-field,  till 
your  calling  is  at  an  end,  and  then,  may 
you  be  laid  at  rest  in  the  patriot's  grave !" 
Meirion's  eye  sparkled  with  a  brighter 
glow,  and  her  features,  usually  pale  and 
placid,  were  heightened  by  the  blush  of 
enthusiasm,  as  she  thus  addressed  her 
brother,  who,  catching  the  feeling 
which  animated  his  sister,  replied — 
"  I  will  go  forth,  Meirion;  and  I 
thank  God  that  the  hour  of  vengeance 
has  at  length  arrived.  I  have  much  to 
revenge;  for  my  own  personal  suffer- 
ings I  care  nought,  hunted  although  I 
have  been  from  hill  to  hill,  and  from 
rock  to  rock,  like  some  monstrous  beast 
of  prey ;  but  the  sufferings  of  my  per- 
secuted countrymen,  your  own  miseries, 
and  the  death  of  Jevan,  call  aloud  for 
punishment  and  vengeance.  We  will 
smite,  and  we  will  slay,  till  we  purge 
the  land  of  the  devouring  locusts  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  us,  to  feed  upon 
our  substance,   and  destroy  our  lands. 

Our 
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Our  rivers  shall  run  with  the  blood  of 
our  enemies,  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
reddened  with  that  of  our  own  people ; 
and  the  kite  and  the  eagle  shall  feast  on 
the  carcases  of  our  slaughtered  foes. 
Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris  shall  reecho 
to  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  rever- 
berate the  cries  of  those  who,  shouting 
for  mercy,  shall  receive  none.  Our 
swords  shall  be  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  and  the  power  of  the  usurper 
destroyed,  even  as  that  of  the  snake, 
which  is  crushed  as  it  crawls  in  the  sun- 
shine!" 

He  paused,  and  then  addressed  the 
young  man  who  had  brought  the  in- 
telligence.— "  But  we  must  haste  to  col- 
lect our  force,  Ellis,  and  spread  abroad 
this  good  news.  It  would  be  well  to 
make  it  known  at  Caernarvon.  There 
are  many  there  who  would  join  us,  if 
they  heard  of  this.  We  must  first  meet 
the  men  at  Llyn  Ogwen,  and  then  we 

can 
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can  arrange  the  rest.     Have  you  a  horse 
with  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  came  over  the  hills,  to  save 
time." 

"  We  had  better  take  horses  now  ; 
and  we  shall  find  two  in  the  stable — 
Meirion,  farewell !" 

"  Farewell,  my  brother !  May  God 
prosper  you !" 

*'  Amen  !"  said  Einion,  and  left  the 
room  with  his  friend. 

They  soon  saddled  their  horses,  and 
set  out  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, which  was  in  a  deep  and  se- 
cluded dell,  on  the  banks  of  that  beauti- 
ful lake,  called  Llyn  Ogwen. 

There  are  few  districts  in  North  Wales 
where  the  scenery  is  so  bold  and  magni- 
ficent, as  it  is  among  the  Snowdonian 
range  of  hills.  The  alternation  of  the 
wildest  sterility  with  the  most  luxuri- 
ant vegetation,  supplies  the  spectator 
with  constant  variety ;  while  the  stu- 
pendous mountains  that  rise  on  all  sides, 

create 
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create  emotions  of  awe  and  admiration. 
The  numerous  lakes,  which  lie  scattered 
among  the  mountains,  are  not  among 
the  least  interesting  objects  in  the  scene; 
nor  are  the  remains  of  that  forest,  which 
was  once  designated  with  the  distin- 
guished appellation  of  the  Royal  Forest 
of  Snowdon. 

It  was  through  this  romantic  region 
that  Einion  and  his  companion  rode, 
in  the  still  night,  to  meet  their  followers 
at  Llyn  Ogwen  ;  and  their  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  events  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  The  operations  of 
the  loyalists  in  Merionethshire  inspired 
Einion  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
he  now  looked  forward  to  success,  as  a 
circumstance  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  his 
confidence  was  strengthened  as  he  gazed 
on  the  stupendous  fastnesses  through 
which  he  proceeded. 

"  After  all,  Einion,"  said  his  com- 
panion, "  if  it  should  come  to  the  worst, 
and  we  should  again  be  obliged  to  fly 

to 
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to  the  hills,  it  would  take  some  trouble 
to  dislodge  us  from  these  tremendous 
ramparts ;  a  party  of  old  women,  with 
their  distaffs  and  broomsticks,  could  de- 
fend a  pass  like  this  against  a  host." 

"  True — they  could,  with  great  ease; 
but  it  must  not  come  to  this.  If  either 
party  be  driven  to  the  hills,  it  shall  be 
that  which  has  hitherto  had  all  the  game 
to  itself  Have  you  heard  of  late  how 
prince  Charles  goes  on  ?" 

"  No;  our  old  friend,  Deidrich  Van- 
dervelt,  has  not  been  seen  off  the  coast 
since  spring;  and  the  news  he  then 
brought  were,  that  the  prince  was  ex- 
pected in  the  Netherlands  from  Spain. 
The  old  dog  was  to  have  brought  us 
some  arms  and  ammunition  before  this, 
but  I  suppose  he  is  getting  idle  as  he 
gets  rich."  ^>»i^t^ujo   -^iit,  -:■ 

"  The  prince  is  in  th^  NetheriaWds,  I 
know  ;  and,  it  is  rumoured,  has  gained 
over  Monk  to  his  interests.  The  usur- 
per is  declining  daily  in  health,  and  his 

death 
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death  is  looked  for  as  a  signal  for  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  council.  The  sooner  it 
takes  place,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us ; 
but  we  must  pursue  our  work,  indepen- 
dent of  any  change  of  this  sort.  We 
have  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  have  done  so.  Do  you 
know  much  about  this  Reginald  Tre- 
vor 


^» 


"I  have  seen  the  lad  once  or  twice ; 
he  is  a  sort  of  agent,  or  head  man,  to  the 
gruff  old  baron  of  Abermaw.  Some  say 
he  is  a  brother's  son,  born  without  the 
aid  or  ceremony  of  a  priest's  benedic- 
tion. He  is  a  frank  youth,  and  seems 
open-hearted." 

"  Humph  ! — a  youth  is  he?"  mutter- 
ed Einion  :  "  'tis  a  pity  that  the  begin- 
ning of  this  great  enterprise  was  not  en- 
trusted to  a  more  responsible  person. 
Youth  is  apt  to  be  too  fiery  and  impe- 
tuous— too  headstrong  and  self-willed. 
I  fear  we  shall  rue  the  success  of  this 
youth." 

"  Why, 
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"  Why,  how  so  ?  if  the  iron  be  hot, 
and  ready  for  the  striking,  what  mat- 
ters it  whether  the  hammer  be  wielded 
by  a  young  or  an  old  arm,  so  the  stroke 
be  well  guided  ?  For  my  part,  I  think 
the  lad  a  brave  fellow,  and  deserving  of 
all  praise.  I  don't  much  like  the  baron, 
however,  who,  they  say,  is  a  staunch 
republican,  and  has  helped  to  scatter  the 
miseries  which  are  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. He  ought  to  be  among  the  list  of 
those  who  are  ill-disposed  towards  the 
prince." 

"  And  so  he  is,  and  has  three  crosses 
to  his  name.  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  the  principles  and  tender  mercies 
of  this  proud  nobleman.  He  is,  in  eve- 
ry respect,  a  violent  and  powerful  adhe- 
rent of  Cromwell ;  and  has  done  much 
in  secret  to  establish  the  despotic  power 
of  the  commonwealth  in  Wales.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  will  be  well 
to  watch,  with  a  wary  and  suspicious 
eye,  the  movements  of  this  stripling. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  whole  may  be  a  plot,  to 
save  from  our  just  vengeance  this  baron 
and  his  house.  But  it  shall  go  hard 
with  me,  if  I  do  not  overthrow  their 
plans,  and  unravel  all  their  stratagems." 

"  Tut,  man  !  these  suspicions  are  un- 
just. Is  it  likely  that  this  youth  should 
slay  the  worthy  slaves  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  an  old  henwife  does  her  chick- 
ens, to  procure  absolution  for  his  patron, 
when  he  does  not  know  how  far  the 
friends  of  the  prince  may  prevail ;  and 
he  in  open  rebellion  too  against  the 
powers  that  be?  Nay,  your  jealousy 
has  blinded  your  judgment:  but,  in  the 
name  of  saint  Cadvan,  what  have  we 
here?" 

Two  bolder  or  braver  men  were  not 
to  be  found  on  the  hill  side,  than  Einion 
Edwards  and  Ellis  Wynne;  but  bold 
and  brave  as  they  unquestionbly  were, 
the  apparition  w^hich  stood  before  them 
startled  them  not  a  little.  They  had  ar- 
rived at  the  furthest  extremity,  or  gorge, 

of 
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of  a  narrow  defile  between  the  rocks, 
when  they  beheld,  in  the  grey  dawn  of 
the  morning,  the  figure  of  an  old  and 
haggard  woman,  standing,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  on  the  bank  above  them. 
Her  thin  grey  hair  was  blowing  about 
in  the  morning  breeze;  but  her  small 
angry-looking  eyes  were  fixed,  in  a 
steadfast  gaze,  on  the  two  horsemen,  at 
which  she  pointed  with  her  long,  skinny, 
and  shrivelled  fingers. 

"  Darkness  and  devils !  who,  and  what 
art  thou  ?"  hastily  exclaimed  Ellis,  as 
he  instinctively  put  his  hand  to  a  pistol 
which  was  fixed  in  his  belt.  "  By  the 
Lord,  Einion,  but  it  is  a  fearful-looking 
creature !" 

The  figure  moved  not  from  its  situa- 
tion ;  but  elevating  her  bare  and  bony 
arms  towards  the  sky,  exclaimed,  in  the 
discordant  voice  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  cele- 
brated Shonad  of  Cae  Glas— "  Why 
loiter  ye  among  these  mountain  wilds, 

when 
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when  the  harvest  has  begun  in  the 
plain  below  ?  The  corn  is  ripe,  and  ye 
have  scarcely  whetted  your  sickles  ;  go, 
haste  ye  to  the  harvest,  and  join  in  the 
good  work  that  is  in  hand ;  well,  I  trow, 
will  ye  want  labourers  to  gather  in  the 
grain,  and  ill  does  it  become  you,  Einion 
of  Caer  Einion,  to  be  idle  when  the  bat- 
tle has  begun.  Haste  ye  quick  to  Dol- 
gelley,  and  do  not  let  others  reap  the 
fruit  of  the  seed  which  you  have  sown ; 
in  truth,  you  do  wrong  to  let  a  beardless 
youth  bear  all  the  honours  of  the  war." 

"  Good  woman,"  replied  Einion,  "  we 
are  going  even  now  where  you  direct 
us.  But  who  sent  you  thus  to  com- 
mand and  censure  us  ?" 

"  TFho  sent  me,  say  ye  ?  That  which 
ye  can  never  see  nor  hear — the  spirits  of 
my  slaughtered  sons !  even  now  I  saw 
them  beside  me  on  the  grey  walk  where 
I  stand ;  and  they  mingled  with  the 
morning  mist  when  they  told  their  er- 
rand.    Haste  then,  haste,  and  tarry  not ; 

be 
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be  bold  and  watchful,  for  ye  will  have 
much  to  do ;  the  bloodhounds  of  Eng- 
land will  be  let  loose  in  the  land,  and 
their  track  will  be  wet  and  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  prey ;  but  they  shall 
not  prevail.  The  kite  and  the  eagle 
shall  come  down  from  the  hills,  and  bat- 
tle with  them,  and  they  shall  prevail ! 
I  have  said  it,  I  have  seen  it !"  shouted 
the  sybil,  in  all  the  wildness  of  a  distem- 
pered intellect,  *'  and  who  shall  deny  it  ? 
The  work  is  begun,  and  it  shall  shortly 
end;  but  the  green  and  smiling  earth 
shall  be  cumbered  first  with  many  a 
goodly  carcase.  Thine,  Einion  Edwards, 
even  thine,  shall  be  laid  upon  its  cold 
bosom ;  but  not  till  thou  hast  laboured 
hard  and  honourably  in  thy  calling.  I 
have  seen  it,  I  have  said  it,  and  who 
shall  deny  it  ?  A  voice  hath  gone  forth 
through  the  land,  which  shall  call  toge- 
ther the  brave  and  the  beautiful ;  it  is 
like  the  wailing  wind,  which  brings  on 
the  tempest ;  and  the  tempest  shall  come, 
and  with  it  once  more  shall  come  sor- 
row 
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row  and  desolation— once,  but  not  again ; 
for  a  long,  long  calm  shall  follow,  and 
peace,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  happiness ! 
I  have  seen  it,  I  have  said  it,  and  who 
shall  deny  it?  But  haste  ye,  haste  ye 
to  the  battle!  uphold  the  right  cause, 
and  fight  bravely  for  your  liberties. 
Remember  that  the  cry  of  many  a  wi- 
dow for  husband  slain,  the  wail  of  many 
a  mother  made  childless  by  the  sword 
of  the  oppressor,  and  the  prayers  of  all, 
shall  ascend  on  high,  to  favour  and  pros- 
per your  success.  Up  and  away  !  for 
the  bright,  bright  sun  is  rising — my 
path  lies  here  /"  and  before  either  Einion 
or  his  companion  could  address  her 
again,  she  had  disappeared  behind  a  large 
rock,  which  reared  its  bare  head  on  the 
mountain's  side,  at  some  distance  from 
the  road. 

"  In  good  truth,"  said  Ellis,  as  the\^ 
rode  on,  "  it  is  mighty  pleasant  to  be 
ordered  about  in  this  manner  by  the  de- 
vil's dam,  and  to  have  one's  death  fore- 

VOL.  II.  c  told 
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told  by  way  of  encouragement.  If  I 
did  not  think  the  old  raven  had  been 
mad,  1  would  have  tried  how  far  a  leaden 
bullet  would  have  gone  with  her  ;  as  it 
is,  I  care  not  a  rush  for  her  ravings.  By 
the  father !  there  she  trots  along  the  hill 
side,  towards  Harlech,  as  if,  raven  as 
she  is,  she  snuffed  the  scent  of  some  far- 
off  slaughter.  She  will  do  more  mis- 
chief with  her  infernal  croakings,  than 
half  a  dozen  decided  defeats.  I'll  try 
and  stop  her,  however,"  and  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  at  the  crazy  old  woman. 

But  Einion  interposed. — "  Hold  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  What  would  vou  do? 
Shed  not  the  innocent  blood  of  that 
mysterious  woman.  The  words  she 
spoke  to  us  were  not  the  words  of  a 
mad  and  malicious  creature,  but  of  some 
spiritual  and  unknown  inspiration.  Do 
not  harm  her,  Ellis." 

This  was  spoken  with  much  solemni- 
ty, and  with  an  earnestness  which  evin- 
ced 
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ced-at  once  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker; 
and  Ellis  acted  accordingly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  the 
pistol  to  its  place,  "  as  you  wish  it, 
Einion,  I  will  not  harm  the  old  fool. 
But  do  you  really  think  that  she  raved 
in  that  strange  manner,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  spiritual  power  ?" 

"  Surely  I  do ;  and  why  should  I 
not  ?  Is  it  not  a  common  thing  for  our 
shepherds  to  be  endued  with  the  awful 
power  of  foretelling  approaching  events? 
And  why  should  not  this  old  and  crazy 
woman  possess  the  same  faculty  ?  I 
am  so  far  convinced  of  her  power,  that 
I  believe  every  word  which  she  uttered 
regarding  myself" 

"  The  devil  you  do  !" 

"  Certainly ;  every  word ;  and  so 
convinced  am  I  of  my  own  death  in  the 
coming  war,  that  nothing  could  per- 
suade me  to  the  contrary.  Do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  thing  appalling  or  dis- 
couraging to  me  in  this ;  on  the  con- 
c  2  trary. 
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trary,  I  look  forward  to  it,  as  a  happy 
bridegroom  would  to  his  approaching 
nuptials.  The  world  and  I  have  long 
since  dissolved  companionship  ;  and  all 
that  I  now  hope  for,  is  to  see  the  libera- 
tion of  my  country  before  I  am  laid 
low,  and  to  welcome  to  tlie  throne  of 
his  ancestors  prince  Charles  Stuart.  I 
might  feel  some  little  regret  perhaps,  if 
I  thought  my  hour  would  come  before 
I  could  witness  these  blessed  events." 

"  Then  you  have  no  care  for  your  sis- 
ter r 

"  No ;  none  whatever.  There  was  a 
time,  when  I  should  have  answered  such  a 
question  differently  ;  but  I  know  that 
Meirion  would  be  just  as  safe  without 
me  as  with  me.  For  the  last  six  years, 
she  has  found  my  protection  a  source  of 
the  most  bitter  persecution  and  misery  ; 
and  it  might  have  been  better  for  her,  if 
some  stray  bullet  had  pierced  my  brain 
long  since.  Meirion  will  not  be  long 
after  me ;  and  she  will  enjoy  that  peace 

in 
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in  another  world,  which  evil  men  and 
evil  times  have  denied  us  in  this." 

The  horsemen  had  now  reached  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  which  looked  immedi- 
ately upon  the  hollow,  or  cwm,  where 
their  adherents  were  to  assemble;  and 
they  perceived  that  several  of  them  were 
already  on  the  spot.  They  quickly 
joined  them ;  and  before  the  sun  had 
surmounted  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains which  encompassed  Llyn  Ogwen, 
the  little,  but  gallant  party,  was  on  its 
march  to  Dolgelley ;  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements having  been  first  made  to 
disseminate  throughout  the  country  the 
news  of  the  success  in  Merionethshire. 


c  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung. 

With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rung  ; 

They  bind  their  horses  to  the  staH, 

For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call, 

And  various  clatmour  fills  the  hatl.  Marrnhm, 

When  Reginald  joined  his  companions 
•in  arms  at  Dolgelley,  he  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  their  suc- 
cess inspired ;  and,  full  of  hope  and 
confidence,  the  insurgent  chieftains  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  on  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  cause  they  had  es- 
poused. The  council  was  composed  of 
those  who  possessed  the  greatest  influ- 
ence with  the  people ;  and  these,  for  the 
most  part,  consisted  of  small  landed 
proprietors,    with    a    few    enthusiastic 

young 
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young  men,  who,  belonging  to  respect- 
able families,  had  received  the  benefit 
of  a  slender  education. 

The  principal  topics  of  consideration 
w'^ere,  the  more  perfect  organization  of 
the  men ;  the  propriety  of  extending 
their  success,  by  the  capture  of  the 
castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Harlech,  and 
of  the  other  fortresses  garrisoned  by  the 
parliament ;  and  the  best  mode  of  com- 
municating with  the  loyalists  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  junction  might  be  formed 
between  the  several  parties. 

These  three  paramount  points  were 
not  discussed  without  some  trifling  op- 
position and  dispute:  the  elder  mem- 
bers were  jealous  of  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  their  younger  coadjutors,  and  advo- 
cated the  greatest  caution  in  all  their 
proceedings:  the  young  mountaineers, 
on  the  contrary,  strenuously  maintained 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  rigorous 
measures;  and  although  all  were  fully 
imbued  with  the  sturdiest  deter mina- 
c  4  tion 
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tion  of  laying  down  their  lives — if  such 
a  sacrifice  were  necessary — in  defence  of 
the  principles  which  they  had  now  so 
openly  avowed,  still  the  younger  con- 
federates had  not  yet  attained  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  self-command,  to  render 
their  feelings  subservient  to  the  expe- 
rience of  their  elder  associates.  Thus 
their  deliberations  were  not  disturbed 
by  any  jarring  of  interests,  or  by  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  but  merely  by  a  clashing 
of  red-hot  zeal  and  of  youthful  blood 
on  the  one  side,  with  the  cool  and  tem- 
perate experience  of  age  on  the  other. 

The  discussion  might  have  continued 
all  day  without  producing  any  benefit, 
had  not  the  council  received  an  intima- 
tion that  a  party  of  men  from  Caernar- 
vonshire, with  Einion  Edwards  at  its 
head,  was  on  its  march  to  join  the  loy- 
alists at  Dolgelley,  and  that  it  was  even 
now  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  This 
information  induced  them  to  suspend 

their 
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their  deliberations,  till  they  had  received 
the  welcome  addition  to  their  force  ;  for 
they  all  knew  Einion  Edwards,  either 
personally  or  by  report,  and  were  anxi- 
ous to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  talent  and 
services. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  as 
Einion  and  his  party  came  in  sight,  at 
that  bend  in  the  wood  which  is  just  be- 
yond Ty'n-y-Coed.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting, and  the  deepened  light  of  his  de- 
clining rays  fell  on  the  gallant  band, 
eliciting  occasional  flashes  from  their  po- 
lished pikes  and  musket-barrels^  The 
van  was  composed  of  a  compact  and 
well-mounted  troop  of  horse ;  then  came 
a  dense  body  of  infantry ;  and  the  rear 
consisted  of  peasants,  who  had  joined 
the  party  in  their  march  from  Caernar- 
vonshire, and  who  carried  arms,  pic- 
turesque from  their  variety,  but  better 
calculated  for  the  peaceful  purposes  of 
agriculture,  than  for  the  savage  uses  of 
war.  These  weapons  were  scythes,  reap- 
c  5  ing. 
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ing-hooks,  pitchforks,  salmon-speai's, 
and  one  or  two  sported  thrashing-flails, 
having,  as  it  should  seem,  joined  their 
countrymen  directly  from  the  barns 
where  they  were  at  work.  These  €o«ld 
not  be  expected  to  preserve  much  order 
in  their  march  ;  nevertheless,  they  walk- 
ed on  steadily,  and  without  quarrelling, 
a  circumstance  somewhat  marvellous, 
when  it  regards  such  a  drove  of  wild 
Welshmen. 

Presently  the  whole  band  was  expo- 
sed at  once  to  the  view  of  the  spectators 
from  the  town ;  and  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  all  but  the  rear  were  arranged, 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  old 
soldiers  who  were  present.  Einion  rode 
at  their  head,  on  a  beautiful  white  horse, 
unadorned  by  any  useless  trappings,  but 
conspicuous  from  his  great  size  and 
strength.  The  chieftain's  person  was 
equally  plain : — a  doublet  of  buff  lea- 
ther, girt  round  the  middle  with  a  broad 
black  belt,  thick  boots^  and  a  plain  steel 

cap, 
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cap,  was  all  that  distinguished  him  from 
his  comrades,  many  of  whom,  particu 
larly  the  young  men,  displayed  colours 
of  the  gayest  hues. 

Such  vanity  would  have  as  ill  suited 
the  gloomy  disposition  of  the  chief,  as 
the  gaudy  colours  would  have  harmo- 
nized with  his  austere  and  dark  features ; 
and  he  needed  no  outward  decorations, 
to  disclose  to  those  who  looked  upon 
him,  the  unquenchable  bravery  which 
glowed  within  him.  As  he  sprang  from 
his  horse,  he  gave  his  hand  to  several 
of  his  old  friends ;  and  as  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  manly  form  of  the  youthful 
Reginald,  it  seemed  to  shoot  glances  of 
distrust  and  suspicion,  not  unmingled 
with  an  expression  of  contempt. 

Reginald  shrunk  not  beneath  the  scru- 
tiny; but  receding  courteously,  as  Ei- 
nion  passed,  he  followed  him  to  the 
council-chamber,  and  seated  himself  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  new  ally. 

The  discussion   was  again   renewed, 
c  6  and 
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and  Einion  soon  ascertained  how  matters 
were  going  on.  An  elderly  man,  who 
had  served  in  the  first  civil  wars  against 
Mytton,  was  objecting  to  a  plan,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  a  hot-headed 
young  man,  of  marching  at  once  to 
Shrewsbury  or  Chester,  and  taking  one 
or  both  places  by  assault;  when  the 
youngster  sharply  retorted,  indignant 
that  his  proposal  should  not  be  approved 
and  adopted. 

"  Idiots  that  they  are  !"  muttered  Ei- 
nion to  Ellis  Wynne,  who  sat  by  him  ; 
**  did  not  I  tell  you  we  should  rue  the 
rashness  of  these  boys  ?"  He  rose  in  his 
seat,  and  striking  the  table  with  his 
sheathed  sword,  addressed  his  associates. 
He  first  took  a  view  of  what  had  been 
said,  and  then  proposed  what  might 
further  be  done.  He  brought  to  their 
consideration  the  probable  result  of  their 
present  success,  with  regard  to  its  effect 
upon  the  parliament,  which  would 
(Joiibtless  adopt  such  measures  as  were 

best 
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best  calculated  to  controvert  and  cripple 
their  just  and  loyal  exertions.  It  be- 
hoved them  well  to  look  to  these  things, 
and  to  follow  such  plans  as  would  coun- 
teract the  oppressive  designs  of  the 
usurper.  The  best  way,  in  his  opinion, 
to  eflfect  this,  was  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  important  posts  in  the  country, 
and  to  limit  their  operations  to  the  for- 
tresses in  Wales,  in  case,  which  God 
forbid !  they  should  again  be  compelled 
to  act  on  the  defensive.  Another  im- 
portant measure  was,  the  removal,  and,  if 
this  could  not  be  accomplished,  the  de- 
struction of  those  few  families  in  Wales, 
who  had  assisted,  either  secretly  or 
openly,  the  will  and  designs  of  the  par- 
liament.— "  There  are  some  among  you, 
I  know,"  he  continued,  and  his  keen 
glance  fell  upon  Reginald  Trevor,  "  who 
will  object  to  this  measure,  because  ye 
yourselves,  although  fellow-labourers 
with  us,  have  ties  which  bind  ye  to 
these   cruel   and  malignant  oppressors. 

But 
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But  what  are  the  wishes  of  a  few,  when 
opposed  to  the  will  and  the  well-being  of 
many?      They  must  yield  to  circum^ 
stances;  and  the  petty  feelings  of  our 
bosoms  must  and  shall  be  sacrificed  to 
the   public  safety.     We  have  all  seen 
how  cruelly  our  enemies  have  acted;  we 
have  felt  the  iron  pierce  into  our  souls— 
we  have  writhed  also  under  the  fang  of 
the  bloodhound,  as  it  tore  us,  in  savage 
fury,  from  our  reeking  dwellings;  and 
are  we  now  to  turn,  and  favour  those  by 
whose  hands  these  things  were  done? 
Shame  on  the  craven  that  can  think  so ! 
He  that  will  not  be  with  us,  heart  and 
hand,  body  and  soul — who  will  not  tear 
from  him  all  feelings  of  pity  and  affec- 
tion, can  be  no  friend  to  the  cause  which 
-we  have  espoused.    Even  now  the  Eng- 
lish tyrant  is  plotting  our  destruction, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  country :  root 
and  branch-work  are  the  mildest  terms 
he  uses ;  and  we  must  meet  him  with 
his  own  weapons ;  we  must  requite  evil 

for 
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for  evil,  blood  for  blood,  and  blow  for 
blow,  until  this  tyranny  be  overcast. 
We  must  not  sit  down  in  slothful  sla- 
very, and  lick  the  hand  that  strikes  us ; 
we  must  be  up  and  be  doing ;  and  one 
hand,  one  heart,  and  one  mind,  must 
regulate  our  actions.  Let  us  not  then 
enter  into  boyish  bickerings,  but  stand 
up  with  a  stout  heart,  and  go  on  with 
a  work  so  well  and  so  bravely  begun." 

A  deep  hum  followed  this  speech,  and 
Reginald  painfully  perceived  that  it  was 
the  hum  of  approbation.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  he 
had  strenuously  advocated  mild  and 
temperace  measures  towards  the  Welsh 
themselves ;  and  he  could  not  regard 
with  complacency  the  sentiments  and 
incitements  uttered  by  Einion  Edwards. 
There  was  one  point,  in  particular,  which 
created  in  his  mind  apprehensions  of  the 
deepest  interest ;  the  allusion,  namely, 
that  was  made,  as  he  conceived,  and  per- 
haps rightly,  to  the  baron's  family.     He 

perceived* 
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perceived,  that  the  influence  of  this  re- 
markable man  was  immense,  and  he 
doubted  not  that  all  his  proposals  would 
be  readily  adopted.  He  saw,  therefore, 
the  danger  in  which  his  patron's  house 
stood  ;  and  he  saw,  likewise,  that  now 
he  had  no  hope,  by  any  interference 
with  the  council  at  least,  to  avert  the 
impending  peril. 

He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  as  to 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue, 
and  with  a  view  to  carry  his  plan  into 
execution,  apparently  acquiesced  in  all 
the  measures  of  his  colleagues^  It  was 
however  with  no  common  interest,  that 
he  now  took  so  earnest  a  part  in  their 
discussions.  Being  unreservedly  admit- 
ted into  all  their  projects,  he  would  be 
the  better  enabled  to  provide  for  his  pa- 
tron's safety;  and  he  signed,  with  a 
steady  hand,  not  only  the  proclamation 
which  publicly  denounced  as  traitors  all 
those  who  did  not  join  the  insurgent*, 
but  the  actual  warrant,  or  whatever  it 

might 
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might  be  called,  which  was  intended  to 
deprive  Edward  Owen,  baron  of  Aber- 
maw,  and  certain  others  (whose  names 
were  mentioned  as  being  known  parti- 
sans of  the  usurper),  of  their  lives  and 
property.  Some  other  matters  of  less 
moment,  at  all  events  to  our  hero,  were 
decided  upon ;  and  he,  with  some  others 
of  influence,  was  appointed  a  leader  in 
the  loyal  army.  The  council  broke  up 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  its  members  re- 
tired to  their  respective  quarters. 

Reginald  had  selected  the  justice's 
house  as  his  domicile,  and  thither  he 
repaired,  to  consult  with  that  worthy 
man  on  the  subject  of  removing  the  ba- 
ron's family  out  of  the  reach  of  his  com- 
rade's vengeance.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Die  Davies  had  returned  from  his  noo- 
turnal  potations  at  the  Blue  Lion,  and 
still  more  fortunately,  before  he  had 
consumed  his  customary  quantum  of 
claret.  He  listened  to  Reginald's  intel- 
ligence with  great  interest,  and  agreed 

with 
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with  his  young  friend,  that  there  was 
j^o  time  to  be  lost.— ^*  I  will  go  direct- 
ly," said  the  good-natured  old  man, 
giving  directions  lor  ^is  horsie  to  be  sad- 
dled, "  to  the  castle,  ^nd  a^pprize  my 
lord  of  his  danger.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  go  than  you  ;  and  if  we  can  get 
them  all  out  of  the  county  to-night,  the-y 
will  be  safe.  But  how  shall  we  manage 
with  the  sentinels?" 

"  I  will  arrange  that — you  shall  have 
passports  for  all.  The  men  do  not  yet 
know  any  thing  of  our  deliberations; 
and^  to  avoid  any  suspicion,  I  will  join 
your  party  soon  after  you  leave  the 
<jastle.  But  we  must  not  come  through 
-the  town — we  shall  certainly  be  disco- 
vered if  we  do.  Cannot  we  cross  the 
-river  below  Penmaen  ?  I  think  there  is 
a  ford  there." 

"  Surely  there  is ;  and  we  can  then 
go  through  Hengwrt  woods,  and  so  by 
way  of  Nannau,  towards  Bala—that  will 
do  bravely." 

Here 
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Here  the  justice's  lassie  came  to  say 
she  had  saddled  the  pony,  which  was 
at  the  door. 

"  Very  well,  Betsan,  I'm  coming. — 
Then  we  shall  see  you  before  we  cross 
the  river?" 

"  Certainly.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
must  trouble  you  to  bear  this  billet  to 
the  lady  Isabel,"  Reginald  blushed 
slightly,  as  he  added — "  my  foster-sis- 
ter." 

"  I  will  do  so,"  said  the  justice,  as  he 
-climbed  into  his  saddle,  for  the  day  was 
gone  by  when  he  could  leap  into  it; 
"  and  now,  God  bless  you  till  we  meet 
again !"  and  the  old  gentleman  trotted 
nimbly  up  the  street,  with  his  cloak  fly- 
ing behind  him  in  the  evening  wind, 
the  young  leader  having  previously 
given  him  all  the  necessary  passports. 

The  justice  had  no  sooner  departed, 
than  Reginald  summoned  a  young  man, 
named  Evan  Lloyd,  to  him.  Evan  had 
been  a  domestic  at  the  castle,    and  a 

great 
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great  favourite  with  Reginald,  whom 
he  readily  joined  when  his  young  mas- 
ter fled  to  the  hills.  He  was  a  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  bold  lad,  and  had  attended 
on  Reginald  since  he  had  left  the  castle. 
— "  Evan,"  said  Reginald,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  "  I  have  some  work  for  you 
to-night.  We  must  neither  of  us  think 
of  sleeping." 

•*  Devil  a  bit  cares  Evan,  an  it  be 
but  to  serve  you,"  readily  answered  the 
lad. 

"  It  is  to  serve  me,  Evan,  and  your- 
self too;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  some 
old  friends  of  yours.  We  must  away 
presently  to  the  castle,  and  get  my  lord 
and  the  ladies  away,  else  they  will  be 
all  murdered,  I  fear." 

"  Duw  anwylr  exclaimed  Evan; 
**  the  ladies  and  all !  what  have  they 
done,  poor  things?" 

"  It  matters  not,  Evan — they  are  all 
doomed,  and  we  must  lose  no  time. 
Mr.  Da  vies  has  just  set  off  for  the  castle, 

and 
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and  we  must  follow  him.  Get  the 
horses  ready,  and  if  you  are  asked  any 
questions,  give  out  that  we  are  going  to 
Llys  Bradwen." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  but "  Evan  he- 
sitated. 

"  But  what,  Evan  ?  Do  not  you 
like  the  service  ?'* 

"  Indeet  truth  do  I ;  but,  would  your 
honour  mind  if  I  was  do  a  kindness  to 
a  young  lass,  that  has  done  me  many  a 
one  ?"  and  Evan  put  his  cap  before  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  Surely  not.  But  who  is  this  lass  ? 
and  what  is  the  kindness  you  talk  of?" 

"  Just  to  help  Shenny  Roberts  out  of 
the  gripe  of  these  blood-thirsty  tevils. 
She  will  not  take  up  much  room  in  our 
company." 

Reginald  smiled,  as  he  assured  his 
faithful  attendant  that  he  had  already 
resolved  upon  the  removal  of  Shenny, 
for  the  sake  of  her  mistress,  the  lady 
Isabel ;  and  Evan  went  to  prepare  for 

their 
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their  journey,  with  a  light  heart  and^  a 
ready  hand. 

The  horses  were  quickly  saddled ; 
and  Reginald,  followed  by  Evan  Lloyd, 
rode  on  towards  Abermaw  Castle.  The 
gloom  of  evening  had  shrouded  the 
town,  and  the  surrounding  hills,  in  its 
dusky  shade :  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
in^rgents,  wearied  with  the  work  and 
watchfulness  of  the  previous  night,  had 
retired  to  rest ;  and  the  only  persons 
whom  Reginald  saw  were  the  sentinels 
on  guard,  and  one  or  two  of  the  young 
townsmen  returning  from  their  compa- 
nions to  their  own  homes.  Without  the 
town  every  thing  was  equally  still.  The 
picquets,  which  now  completely  encom- 
passed the  town,  were  at  their  posts  ;  and 
their  watchfires  burnt  steadily  in  the 
calm  evening,  glowing  brightly  on  the 
hills,  and  presenting  a  striking  contrast 
with  their  lurid  light  to  the  mild  beams 
of  the  rising  moon. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

He  mounted  himself  on  a  coal-black  steed. 

And  her  on  a  freckl'dgray  ; 
With  a  trusty  sword  hung  down  from  his  side, 

And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

Old  Ballad,  apud  "  The  Abbot." 


When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

When  the  hurly-burly's  done, 

When  the  battle's  lost:  and  won.  Macbeth. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  sleeping  in 
the  glens  and  valleys>  while  the  uplands 
were  enlightened  by  the  moonbeams,  as 
our  friend  the  justice  rode  on  towards 
Abermaw  Castle.  The  day  had  been 
hot,  and  oppressively  sultry ;  and  a  few 
dark  clouds  were  seen  scattered  along 
the  western  horizon,  the  extreme  edge 

of 
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of  which  exhibited  a  border  of  a  lurid 
hue,  and  of  a  darker  shade  than  the 
crimson  tint  occasionally  caused  by  the 
setting  sun. 

The  justice,  well  skilled  in  weather 
signs,  urged  on  his  pony  with  increas- 
ing energy,  as  he  beheld  those  tokens 
of  the  coining  tempest;  but  Daisy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  ambling 
pace,  which  so  well  becomes  all  men  of 
gravity  and  wisdom,  that  she  did  not 
chuse  to  practise  any  reformation  on  her 
usual  courses.  She  possessed,  moreover, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  self-willed- 
ness  and  amiable  pertinacity  of  her  sex ; 
so  that,  after  much  cudgelling,  and  some 
little  imprecation,  Mr.  Davies  was  e'en 
compelled  to  let  her  have  her  own  way, 
and  use  her  own  will.  It  seemed  as  if 
Daisy  was  conscious  of  this  concession, 
on  the  part  of  her  honoured  master ;  for 
having  obtained  her  point,  she  did  that 
of  her  own  accord  which  no  compulsion 
could  have  elicited  ;  for  she  set  off  at  a 

round 
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round  trot,  and  soon  brought  her  bur- 
then to  the  outpost  of  the  garrison. 
Here,  of  course,  the  justice  was  chal- 
lenged ;  but  being  provided  with  the 
necessary  authority,  he  gained  a  ready 
admittance,  and  so  reached,  unmolested, 
the  inner  court  of  the  castle.  He  was 
somewhat  surprised,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  secure  manner  in  which  the 
castle  was  guarded,  and  the  great  change 
which  it  had  undergone  in  its  appear- 
ance, its  internal  arrangements  were  to- 
tally unaltered.  He  had  no  sooner  rid- 
den up  to  the  entrance,  than  the  porter, 
as  usual,  rang  the  stable  bell ;  the  same 
groom  who  had  formerly  taken  charge 
of  his  horse,  did  the  same  now  ;  and  the 
same  lacquey  ushered  him  through  the 
large  stone  hall,  into  the  chamber  of  the 
baron.  The  justice  attributed  all  this  to 
Reginald's  management,  and  he  was 
right. 

The  baron  was  alone,  and  on  the  ta- 
ble before  him  a  large  Latin  Bible  lay 
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open.  He  rose  as  the  justice  entered, 
and  courteously  shook  him  by  the  hand. 
— "  To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  vi- 
sit, my  good  sir,"  he  asked,  "  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  at  a  time  of  so  much 
peril?  I  fear  some  new  disaster  awaits 
us." 

"  Sorry  am  I,  my  lord  baron,  that 
the  tidings  I  bring  will  not  allay  these 
fears.  There  have  been  some  stormy 
discussions  in  a  council  of  the  loyal — 
the  insurgents,  I  should  say — and  the 
measures  which  they  have  resolved  upon 
have  placed  your  life  in  danger.  I  now 
come,  at  the  desire  of  your  young  kins- 
man, Reginald  Trevor " 

«  Sir  ! — Mr.  Davies  ! — do  you  mean 
to  insult  me,  sir  ?  My  kinsman  !  No 
kinsman  of  mine,  Mr.  Davies,  would 
dare  to  oppose  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  stir  up  the  people  to  open  re- 
bellion, as  this  young  firebrand  has 
done.  And  of  what  fresh  insult,  may 
I  ask,  are  you  now  the  harbinger?" 

"  You 
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"  You  do  me  wrong,  my  lord :  you 
do  Reginald  wrong  also.  Circumstan- 
ces may  have  placed  him  in  a  peculiar 
and  in  an  unfavourable  situation,  but  I 
well  know  that  he  has  both  the  honour 
and  safety  of  your  house  at  heart.  He 
has  sent  me,  even  now,  to  facilitate  your 
escape  to  some  place  of  greater  security." 

"  AVhat,  sir  !  escape ! — escape  from 
the  sanctuary  of  my  own  house — and  at 
the  instigation,  and  with  the  connivance 
of  a  treacherous  viper,  that  I  cherished 
in  ray  bosom,  till  it  stung  me  to  the 
quick!  Is  such  a  deed  worthy  of  the 
house  of  Abermaw?  I  wull  perish  first 
amidst  its  reeking  ruins  !" 

"  Nay,  but,  my  lord,  hear  me — hear 
me,  I  pray  you  !  Your  death  has  been 
determined,  and  the  confiscation  of  your 
property  resolved  upon.  Should  this 
decree  be  carried  into  execution,  what 
will  become  of  the  lady  Isabel  ?" 

The  justice    had    now   touched   the 

right  string,  and  the  baron  became  aware 
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of  his  actual  situation.  His  daughter's 
name  roused  all  his  reason,  and  calmed 
his  wrath;  and  he  bowed  his  head  upon 
the  table,  exclaiming — "  My  child  ! — 
my  poor,  poor  child  !" 

The  justice,  who  was  really  a  man  of 
some  feeling,  respected  the  baron's  grief 
too  much  to  interrupt  its  paroxysm,  and 
he  waited  patiently  for  its  diminution. 
At  length  his  lordship  raised  his  head, 
and  spoke  in  a  calm  and  settled  tone — 
"  I  must  bend  to  circumstances,  my 
friend ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  my  child, 
will  take  advantage  of  your  advice  in 
this  matter.  What  is  the  plan  you  pro- 
pose ?" 

"  That  you  and  the  ladies  leave  the 
castle  instantly,  and  seek  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, till  the  country  is  more  settled. 
We  have  provided  every  thing  for  the 
safety  of  your  journey." 

"  Must  my  child  share  my  toils  and 
perils?  Surely — surely  she,  at  least, 
may  be  exempted  from  such  a  fate." 

"It 
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"  It  would  be  unwise — it  would  be 
unsafe,  to  trust  her  here.  There  are 
those  among  tlie  insurgents,  to  whom 
revenge  is  a  virtue;  and  who,  in  follow- 
ing its  dictates,  would  have  no  regard 
to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Even  the 
present  undertaking  is  one  of  great  risk 
to  our  young  friend,  and  no  time  must 
be  lost.  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  let  the 
ladies  be  informed  of  their  destination." 

The  baron  rang  a  bell,  which  stood 
on  the  table,  and  old  Howel  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  desired  to  inti- 
mate to  the  ladies,  that  his  lordship  re- 
quested their  company.  He  did  so,  and 
they  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by 
the  reverend  Mr.  Pendragon  Jones.  The 
baron  briefly  informed  them  of  what 
had  occurred — of  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  their  immediate  departure — and 
of  the  plan  which  was  to  be  adopted. 
They  must  take  advantage  of  the  night, 
and  get  out  of  the  county  as  quickly  as 
D  3  possible. 
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possible.     He  had  already  given  orders 
for  the  horses  to  be  saddled. 

Isabel  heard  the  tidings  in  tears ;  she 
wept  more,  however,  on  her  father's 
account  than  on  her  own,  as  she  dreaded 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  now  expo- 
sed. She  could  not  help  attributing, 
in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  the  disas- 
ters which  now  encompassed  them,  to 
the  conduct  of  her  foster-brother ;  al- 
though she  was  convinced,  from  the  let- 
ter which  he  had  sent  by  Mr.  Davies, 
that  he  was  their  friend  and  their  pre- 
server. Still  it  was  he  that  first  raised 
the  war-cry  in  Merionethshire;  and  his 
dearest  friends  were  among  the  first  who 
were  visited  by  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences. Then,  although  he  himself 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  exercise  of 
any  cruelty  or  oppression,  he  herded  with 
those  who  scrupled  not  to  perform  both, 
if  they  thought  to  gain  any  strength  or 
influence  by  the  act. — "  I  could  have 
loved  him  still,"  said  the  generous  girl 

to 
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to  her  confidante,  Shenny,  as  she  thought 
of  these  things,  "  had  he  not  become 
the  companion  of  such  men.  The  hard- 
ships he  has  caused  to  fall  on  myself,  I 
would  have  willingly  forgiven ;  but  my 
dear  father,  driven  from  his  home  by 
lawless  rebels,  to  seek  refuge  from  death 
among  strangers,  this  is  worse  than  all 

my  own  sufferings,  and But  I  will 

not  reproach  him.  I  may  never  see  him 
more.  He  may  fall  in  the  battle-field, 
and  God  alone  can  tell  what  may  be  our 
fate." 

"  And  Evan  too,"  said  Shenny,  whose 
tender  heart  had  received  a  cruel  wound 
by  the  desertion  of  her  lover — "  and 
Evan  too,  my  lady,  he  has  left  us,  to 
fight  against  the  Lord's  anointed.  In- 
deed, truth,  I  was  thinking,  none  of 
the  men  are  worth  caring  about.  I  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,  that  I  won't." 

"  Make  no  rash  vows,  Shenny,"  said 

Isabel,  smiling  in  her  sorrow   at   this 
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pettish  sally  of  her  hand-maiden.    "  You 
would  not  be  so  cruel  to  the  poor  lad." 

**  Indeed,  truth,  but  I  would,  the  base, 
unfaithful,  unkind,  fickle-hearted  fellow  ! 
He  has  been  making  love  to  Margaret,  of 
the  Golden  Lion,  ever  since  he  has  left 
us;  and  it  shall  be  a  long  day  before  I 
say  a  kind  word  to  him  again.  I  would 
not  have  thought  that  he  could  have 
served  me  so,"  and  it  was  now  Shenny's 
turn  to  cry,  which  she  did  most  bitter- 
ly. But  the  time  was  passing  on  ;  and 
returning  to  the  baron's  room,  they 
found  the  remainder  of  the  party  wait- 
ing for  them.  It  was  arranged,  that  the 
reverend  chaplain  should  be  left  behind, 
an  arrangement  he  had  advocated,  as 
much  as  his  duty  to  his  patron  would 
permit  him ;  so  that  the  party  consisted 
of  the  baron  and  the  two  ladies,  with 
Shenny  Roberts,  and  two  of  the  male 
domestics,  who,  with  the  baron  himself, 
were  well  armed.  These,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Davies,  left  the  castle,  soon  after  the 

clock 
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clock  had  struck  ten ;  and  the  last  view 
which  Isabel  obtained  of  the  ancient 
halls  of  her  fathers,  displayed  to  her  in 
the  dusky  moonlight,  the  crimson  stand- 
ard of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  as  it 
floated  in  the  night  wind  over  the  dark 
battlements  of  the  castle. 

The  little  party  moved  on  in  silence; 
and  the  gathering  clouds,  as  they  ob- 
scured the  sky,  prompted  them  to  use 
as  much  speed  as  they  could ;  for  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  a  tempest  was  brew- 
ing. They  had  scarcely  quitted  the  do- 
mains of  the  castle,  and  gained  the  high 
road,  before  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  about  twelve  men  on  horseback,  bear- 
ing the  uniform  of  the  insurgents,  and 
apparently  commanded  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  muffled  in  a  large  cloak, 
and  who  wore  a  Spanish  hat,  with  a 
plume  of  dark  feathers.  They  permit- 
ted the  baron's  party  to  pass,  and  then 
fell  in  as  a  rear-guard.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  and  the  two  parties  seemed  per- 
D  5  feet 
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feet  strangers  to  each  other.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  sky  became  more  and 
more  overcast ;  the  wind  swept  through 
the  rocky  defiles,  with  a  sharp  rushing 
noise,  and  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  fell, 
for  a  warning,  as  it  were,  to  those  who 
might  be  unconscious  of  the  approaching 
commotion. 

The  young  leader,  already  alluded  to, 
rode  up  to  the  lady  Isabel,  who  was  se- 
parated from  the  baron  and  mistress  Di- 
nah Price  by  the  rotund  figure  of  the 
justice,  and  gallantly  drawing  the  cloak 
from  his  own  person,  gracefully  shrouded 
the  fair  fugitive  in  its  folds.  He  whis- 
pered as  he  did  so — "  Isabel,  dear  Isabel, 
fear  nothing — Reginald  is  by  your  side." 
He  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  to  imply 
the  necessity  of  secrecy,  and  received 
from  the  maiden  a  look  of  love  and  gra- 
titude, and  a  tremulous  grasp  of  awak- 
ened afiPectiori. 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
ford  in  the  river,  which  they  were  to 

cross ; 
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cross;  and  it  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  them  that  the  storm  had  not 
begun ;  for  although  the  river  was  very 
shallow  in  this  spot,  so  shallow  indeed, 
that 

"  Though  the  waves 


Rolled  on  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
A  child  might  tread  thera," 

still,  had  the  horses  become  unruly,  they 
might  have  carried  their  riders  into  one 
of  the  deep  pools  of  the  river,  where  they 
would  have  been  perfectly  unmanage- 
able,and  inevitable  destruction  musthave 
ensued.  Here  the  justice  parted  from 
them ;  and  Reginald  led  Isabel's  horse 
through  the  river.  When  the  whole 
party  had  landed,  he  contrived  to  sepa- 
rate her  a  little  from  her  own  compa- 
nions, and  enjoy  her  conversation — 
"  You  must  think  it  strange,  Isabel,"  he 
said,  as  he  relinquished  her  bridle,  "  to 
see  me  acting  in  this  manner,  and  ap- 
D  6  parently 
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parently  opposed  to  those  who  are  my 
dearest  friends  ;  but " 

"  Nay,  do  not  justify  yourself,  my 
brother:  you  ought  not  to  expect  from 
me,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  night, 
a  favourable  opinion  of  proceedings, 
which  however  slightly  you  may  be  im- 
plicated in  them,  have  driven  us  forth, 
like  guilty  malefactors,  at  the  peril  of 
our  lives,  to  seek  for  succour  and  safety 
among  strangers." 

"  But  you  must  not  blame  mey  Isabel. 
Those,  most  assuredly,  are  the  cause  of 
all  these  turmoils,  who  have  trampled 
upon  our  rights,  subverted  our  liberties, 
and  torn  from  us  all  the  blessings  of  a 
proper  constitution — they  are  the  ag- 
gressors, and  we  are  only  acting  in  de- 
fence of  those  privileges,  of  which  they 
would  wholly  deprive  us." 

"  I  am  not  learned  in  these  matters, 
Reginald ;  neither  am  I  skilled  in  con- 
troversies ;  I  only  judge  from  what  I 
see  and  experience;  and  surely  such  an 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  expulsion  as  this,  which  has 
thus  deprived  us  of  our  home,  is  a 
strange  mode  of  vindicating  violated 
rights,  or  asserting  outraged  liberties.  I 
fear,  Reginald,  that  this  plea  will  be 
made  the  cloak  of  much  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. Do  not  misunderstand  me — 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  be  such  in 
your  hands ;  but  you  are  leagued  with 
desperate  and  daring  men,  whose  will 
you  must,  in  a  great  measure,  submit 
to;  and  it  must  be  ever  a  cause  of  sor- 
row to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  when  we 
remember,  that  your  fair  name  has  been 
sullied  by  such  contamination." 

"  By  Heaven,  you  wrong  me,  Isabel ! 
If  I  thought  that  any  principles  but 
those  of  the  purest  loyalty,  and  the 
most  exalted  devotion  to  our  lawful 
prince,  influenced  the  actions  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  instantly  leave  them, 
base  and  cowardly  as  my  desertion  might 
appear.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  some 
stern  enthusiasts  among  us;  but  their 
':t  actions 
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actions  are  solely  influenced  by  sterling 
loyalty,  devoid  of  all  ambition  or  cupi- 
dity." 

"  How  then  can  you  reconcile  with 
such  a  statement  my  father's  proscrip- 
tion? Was  it  not  his  wealth  which 
prompted  your  council  to  doom  him  to 
the  scaffold?" 

"  No,  Isabel,  not  so !  There  are  cir- 
cumstances which  I  cannot — which  I 
dare  not  name  to  you.  But,  hark  !  the 
thunder  begins  to  roll :  I  will  take  your 
horse's  bridle  again,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  and  we  will  draw  near  to  the  re- 
mainder of  our  party.  We  cannot  be 
far  from  Vauner  Abbey,  and  we  may 
find  amidst  its  ruins  a  safe  shelter,  till 
the  storm  has  passed  away."  He  took 
the  bridle  as  he  spoke,  and  the  party  in- 
creased their  speed,  as  well  as  they  could, 
that  they  might  reach  the  ruined  ab- 
bey before  the  tempest  became  very 
violent.  They  succeeded  in  doing  so; 
and  entered  its   holy  precincts  as  the 

thunder 
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thunder  became  louder,  the  lightning 
more  vivid,  and  as  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents. 

Vauner,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
Cumner  Abbey,  is  about  two  miles  from 
Dolgelley,  situated  in  a  deep  dell,  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  Mowddach  ;  it 
was  founded  in  the  year  1200,  by  two 
princely  brothers,  of  the  royal  House  of 
Wales,  for  the  reception  of  some  monks 
of  the  Cistertian  order ;  and  continued, 
till  the  general  dissolution  of  monaste- 
ries by  the  eighth  Henry,  to  afford  a 
sanctuary  and  domicile  to  those  pious 
men,  who,  disgusted  with  the  world  and 
its  vanities,  sought,  in  its  secluded  bo- 
som, a  balm  for  their  mundane  sorrows. 
At  the  time  to  which  our  history  refers, 
the  ruins  of  this  monastery — picturesque 
on  account  of  their  delightful  situation, 
rather  than  for  any  architectural  beauty, 
consisted  of  the  church,  the  abbot's 
dwelling,  and  the  refectory;  the  two 
latter  having  been  converted  into  a  farm 

house 
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house  and  granary,  and  the  former  re- 
maining untenanted,  as  the  roof  had 
given  way  in  several  places,  thereby  ad- 
mitting the  rain  and  the  wind,  and  ren- 
dering that  part  of  the  building  unfit 
for  any  useful  purpose.  It  was,  how- 
ever, into  the  area,  which  formerly  com- 
posed the  body  of  the  church,  that  the 
fugitives  entered ;  and  they  found,  un- 
der the  imperfect  covering  which  the 
dilapidated  roof  afforded,  a  sufficient 
shelter  from  the  tempest.  Reginald  or- 
dered one  of  his  men  to  kindle  a  fire, 
which  was  supplied  from  time  to  time 
with  wood ,  and  having  left  their  horses 
in  the  outer  court,  and  in  the  care  of 
their  escort,  the  little  party  were  per- 
fectly shielded  from  the  storm  under  the 
protecting  sanctuary  of  Vauner  Abbey. 
The  scene  which  the  ruins  presented, 
was  wildly  beautiful :  the  long  area  of 
the  church,  its  windows  choked  with 
ivy,  which  sported  in  luxuriance  and 
mockery  around  the  arches  and  pillars,^ 

that 
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that  formerly  composed  its  strength  and 
ornament,  exhibited  an  obscure  void  at 
the  furthest  end,  excepting  when  the 
fitful  flare  of  the  fire-light,  or  the  occa- 
sional brightness  of  the  lightning,  threw 
a  momentary  and  lurid  gleam  on  the 
green  walls.  The  openings  in  the  roof 
were  scarcely  discernible,  in  the  thick 
darkness  which  accompanied  the  storm, 
although  their  existence  was  rendered 
perceptible  by  the  falling  of  the  rain, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  vivid  lightning. 
The  persons  of  the  fugitives  and  their 
escort,  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  Immediately  near  the  fire  were 
the  baron  and  his  family :  his  lordship, 
seated  on  what  had  formerly  constituted 
one  of  the  architraves  of  the  building, 
remained  in  a  fixed  and  stern  silence, 
supporting  the  person  of  the  timid  Isa- 
bel, and  pressing  her  gently  to  his  bo- 
som, as  each  thunderclap  burst  over 
them:  Mistress  Dinah,  with  whom  ta- 
citurnity was  a  virtue  seldom  practised, 

gave 
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gave  vent  to  her  vexations  and  fears,  in 
a  varied  strain  of  invective  and  suppli- 
cation— now  pouring  forth  the  sharpness 
of  her  wrath  upon  the  rebels,  and  now 
humbly  beseeching  the  Divine  Power 
to  stay  the  tempest.  Reginald,  unwil- 
ling to  disclose  himself  to  the  baron,  yet 
anxious  to  protect  and  console  Isabel, 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  muffled 
up  in  his  riding-cloak,  and  having  his 
face  concealed  by  the  large  hat  which 
he  wore.  In  the  background  were  the 
men  that  composed  the  escort,  the  light 
of  the  fire  occasionally  reveahng  them  to 
their  companions,  as  it  gleamed  on  their 
steel  helmets  ;  and  the  only  sounds  which 
were  heard,  in  the  intervals  of  the  thun- 
derclaps, were  the  occasional  clank  of  a 
soldier's  steel  scabbard,  the  short  neigh 
of  an  impatient  horse,  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  Reginald;  not  forgetting,  by 
the  way,  the  ceaseless  clamour  of  the  in- 
defatigable mistress  Dinah.  The  storm 
raged  on ;  till  having  spent  its  violence, 

the 
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the  thunder  died  away  in  the  distance, 
the  rain  ceased,  and  the  moon  was  seen 
breaking  and  struggling  through  the 
masses  of  dark  clouds,  which  were  roll- 
ing towards  the  horizon  before  the  west- 
ern night-wind.  The  baron  was  the 
first  to  rise ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  inclined 
his  head  slightly  to  Reginald,  as  he  drew 
his  riding-cloak  closer  round  his  person. 
Reginald  understood  the  hint,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  horses ;  they  were  quickly 
brought,  and  the  party  was  once  more 
on  its  flight  from  Merionethshire. 

But  how  beautiful  was  the  night,  now 
that  the  tempest  had  passed  away !  The 
deep  woods  through  which  they  passed 
were  silent  and  still,  except  when  the 
night  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  as  it  passed  gently  over  them ;  and 
the  blue  heaven  was  again  visible, 
amidst  the  assemblage  of  fair  fleecy 
clouds  with  which  it  was  studded.  Isa- 
bel's heart  sank  within  her,  as  she  re- 
flected that  she  might  never  behold  these 

smiling 
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smiling  scenes  again ;  or  that  if  she  should 
do  so,  they  might  be  darkened  and  pol- 
luted by  the  desolating  effects  of  war. 
The  woods  and  meadows,  where  the 
peaceful  and  joyous  years  of  her  youth 
had  been  spent,  were  about  to  reecho  to 
the  clan^  of  arms,  and  to  the  shout  and 
clamour  of  angry  warriors ;  and  he  whom 
she  loved,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  young 
heart,  even  more  than  she  loved  herself, 
was  to  be  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  tra- 
gedy. Alas !  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  be 
driven  from  her  home  and  her  happi- 
ness; but  the  cruelty  was  augmented, 
when  she  considered  by  whom  it  was  in 
part  inflicted. 

The  fugitives  had  cautiously  pursued 
a  track,  which  led  up  into  the  moun- 
tains northward  of  Dolgelley,  and  which 
terminated  below  Nannau,  in  the  high 
road  leading  to  Bala.  In  doing  this, 
their  object  was  to  avoid  the  different 
outposts  of  the  enemy ;  for  although 
Reginald's  presence  would  have  been  a 

sufficient 
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sufficient  passport,  still  he  wished  to 
preserve  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  probability  of  pursuit.  They 
had  descended  into  the  road,  and  Regi- 
nald halted  his  men.  He  approached 
the  baron,  who,  with  Isabel,  had  ridden 
somewhat  in  advance,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  sat  uncovered  before  him.  The 
baron  started  as  if  he  had  trodden  on  an 
adder,  while  the  red  spot  appeared  on 
his  dark  brow. — "  What  new  insult  is 
this,  sir?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  fixed 
upon  the  youthful  leader  a  scowl  of  bit- 
ter wrath.  "  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
the  evils  which  you  have  inflicted,  but 
you  must  come  to  gloat  over  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  victims  ?  You  might 
have  spared  us  this,  methinks." 

"  Do  not  mistake  my  motives,  sir ; 
it  was  no  wish  to  witness  your  sorrows, 
or  to  add  to  them,  that  prompted  my 
attendance  here  to-night.  My  only  de- 
sire was  to  conduct  you  in  safety  out  of 

the 
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the  reach  of  your  enemies,  and  I  have 
now  done  so." 

"  The  baron  of  Abernaaw,"  returned 
his  lordship,  coolly,  "  is  infinitely  in- 
debted to  you  for  such  a  service ;  and 
he  will  consider  it  as  some  return  for 
years  of  kindness  and  protection.  Is 
there  any  other  obligation  with  which 
you  are  desirous  of  impressing  him  ?" 

"  My  lord  ! — this  is  unjust — unreason- 
able !"  He  suddenly  changed  his  tone, 
and,  incensed  at  the  baron's  unjust  re- 
proach, continued — "  Since  you  miscon- 
strue my  motives,  and  press  me  thus 
earnestly,  know,  my  lord,  that  there  are 
many  other  services,  which  I  have,  and 
which  I  will  yet  force  upon  you.  I  have 
this  night  saved  your  life,  at  the  peril, 
not  only  of  my  own  life,  but  of  my  ho- 
nour; and  I  shall  still  have  to  answer 
most  seriously  for  this  breach  of  public 
duty  and  public  faith.  I  will  not  stop 
here;  but  you  shall  enjoy  as  much  of 
your  property  as  the  disturbances  in  the 

country 
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country  will  allov/  me  to  collect.  Your 
castle  and  your  estates  shall  still  be  yours ; 
and  I  will  intercede  with  the  prince  for 
your  free  and  unconditional  pardon  :  a 
time  will  come,  when  I  shall  have  the 
power,  as  I  have  now  the  will,  to  serve 
you,  and  when  you  will  not  so  much 
despise  your  humble  dependant.  Isabel, 
you  will  love  me  still ;  you  cannot  hate 
your  brother."  He  took  her  hand  as  he 
spoke :  *•'  and  if  we  should  never  meet 
again,  do  not  think  of  him  as  of  an  un- 
grateful wretch,  who  tore  the  hand 
which  nourished  him,  but  as  the  enemy 
of  all  oppression,  cruelty,  and  tyranny; 
as  a  loyal  subject  of  prince  Charles,  and 
as  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Abermaw.  And  may  the  great  God 
above  bless  you  evermore  !"  He  pressed 
her  hand  warmly  to  his  lips,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  baron,  resumed — '*  Farewell, 
my  lord  !  you  will  think  more  kindly 
of  me  yet ;  for  we  shall  all  meet  in  hap- 
pier and  better  times  I"     He  turned  his 

horse. 
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horse,  and  rode  off  towards  Dolgelley  ; 
the  baron  and  his  little  train  continuing 
their  journey  towards  Bala,  accompanied 
by  six  of  the  men  whom  Reginald  had 
brought  with  him,  and  among  whom 
was  the  faithful  Evan.  Isabel  gazed 
after  Reginald,  as  her  eye  followed  his 
course  in  the  moonlight,  till  a  bend  in 
the  road  hid  him  from  her  sight.  But 
she  thought  she  saw  him  turn  in  his 
saddle,  and  wave  his  hand,  as  a  token  of 
parting  remembrance ;  and  as  he  disap- 
peared, she  felt  that  the  fond  hope  of 
her  young  heart  was  crushed,  and  that 
the  dearest  joy  of  her  existence  was  sap- 
ped and  withered:  and  in  mournful- 
ness  and  tears  she  continued  her  flight 
into  England. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Did  I  but  think 

One  viper  lodg'd  in  my  remotest  thought, 
I'd  tear  each  fibre  of  mj  heart  to  find 
The  monster  forth  ;   and,  in  my  blood  enbalm'd. 
Throw  it  as  far  as  life's  short  span  can  reach, 

Chamberlayne. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  Dolgelley 
with  all  the  brightness  of  summer  beau- 
ty, as  if  repentant  of  the  storm  which 
had  raged  in  the  night.  The  summit 
of  Cader  Idris  rose  in  massive  grandeur 
into  the  clear  blue  sky  ;  and  the  sides 
of  the  surrounding  hills  glowed  with  a 
brighter  green  in  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun. 

"  And  mighty  Nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth  • 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  light  on  earth ; 

VOL.  II.  E  Flowers 
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Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream." 

The  insurgent  leaders  assembled  at 
an  early  hour,  to  adopt  the  best  plan  of 
putting  into  immediate  execution  the 
resolutions  decided  in  the  last  council ; 
and  they  met  for  the  purpose  in  a  large 
chamber  at  the  Golden  Lion. 

The  appearance  of  Einion  Edwards 
had  infused  fresh  vigour  into  their  bo- 
soms, although  some  of  the  most  mode- 
rate amongst  them  could  not  regard 
with  an  approving  eye  the  stern  and 
sanguinary  measures  of  their  fierce- 
minded  chieftain.  They  judiciously 
saw,  that  such  rigorous  proceedings 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
cause ;  and  having  somewhat  sobered 
their  judgment  by  sleep  and  reflection, 
they  joined  their  companions,  with  the 
resolution  of  advising  more  temperate 
transactions. 

The  assembly  presented  a  strange  and 
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varied  mixture  of  countenances.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  consisted  of  zea- 
lous enthusiasts,  who  had  embarked 
heart  and  hand  in  the  cause  of  loyalty, 
and  who  were  willing  and  determined 
to  follow  to  the  last  gasp  the  fortunes 
of  their  rightful  prince.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  were  persons  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or,  at  all  events,  men 
from  whose  cheeks  time  had  removed 
the  bloom  of  youth ;  and  their  features 
exhibited  the  stern  ferocity  which  cha- 
racterized their  actions.  Two  or  three 
young  men  might  be  classed  among 
these  zealots,  who,  from  motives  of  mere 
rashness>  were  desirous  of  being  distin- 
guished as  busy  actors  in  the  scene,  and 
who,  as  possessing  some  influence  in  the 
country  as  landholders,  were  somewhat 
caressed  by  their  elder  and  more  wary 
companions  in  arms.  To  counterbalance 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  these,  there 
were  several,  who,  with  the  frost  of  age 
upon  their  brow,  could  both  think  and 
E  2  act 
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act  with  coolness  and  intrepidity.    These 
had  derived  a  sad  and  dear  experience, 
during  the  first  wars  of  the  common- 
w^ealth ;  and  although  eager  to  obtain 
redress  and  vengeance,  they  considered 
that  their  revenge  would  not  be  the  less 
secure,  because  it  was  the  more  tardy. 
They,  like  the  others,  were  staunch  in 
their  resolution  of  shedding  their  best 
blood  in  the  cause  which  they  were  now 
defending  ;  but  with  feelings  subdued 
by  age  and  misfortune,  they  lacked  the 
fervour  and  impetuosity  of  their  younger 
and    more    enthusiastic    comrades;  for 
which,  however,  their  calmness  and  dis- 
crimination proved  an  ample  compensa- 
tion. 

Reginald,  after  a  short  slumber  of 
three  hours,  joined  his  comrades  in  the 
council-chamber.  He  anticipated  much 
angry  discussion  on  the  part  which  he 
had  acted  towards  the  baron  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  he  was  prepared,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  meet  and  combat  it.     He  knew 

that 
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that  he  should  find  a  stern  and  remorse- 
less monitor  in  Einion  Edwards,  whom 
he  now  regarded,  and  justly  so,  with 
feelings  of  dislike,  not  un mingled  with 
horror.     His  pointed  sarcasms   on   the 
preceding  evening  had  not  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  youthful  leader  ;  nor  had 
he  forgotten  that  it  was  Einion  Edwards 
who  first  proposed  the  execution  of  the 
baron  of  Abermaw.     But  although  these 
circumstances,  at  any  other  time,  would 
have  been  resented  by  Reginald  Trevor, 
he  conceived  that  at  present  it  was  better 
to  stifle  his  feelings,  and  to  avoid  any  open 
rupture,  with  a  man  of  so  much  influ- 
ence, and  of  so  daring  spirit,  as  Einion, 
as  such  a  proceeding  might  greatly  in- 
jure the  common  cause. 

With  this  determination  Reginald 
entered  the  council-room  at  the  Golden 
Lion.  He  found  the  majority  of  the 
members  already  assembled;  and  whe- 
ther by  chance  or  design,  he  knew  not, 
but  a  vacancy  was  left  opposite  the  seat 
E  3  occupied 
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occupied  by  Einion  Edwards,  which 
Reginald  unhesitatingly  filled.  He  re- 
turned the  cold  bow  of  the  chieftain, 
with  a  salutation  equally  frigid,  and 
took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

After  settling  some  points  of  minor 
importance,  Einion  wished  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  subject 
of  their  prisoners,  and  addressing  Regi- 
nald, he  said,  in  a  significant  tone — 
"  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  you  have  so  re- 
cently been  at  Llys  Bradwen  ?" 

Reginald  coloured  slightly,  as  the 
chieftain  fixed  his  stern  and  scrutinizing 
eye  upon  him;  for  he  could  not  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  the  appeal, 
and  he  had  not  yet  mixed  suflSciently 
with  the  world,  to  barter  his  honest  in- 
genuousness for  its  convenient  dissi- 
mulation. He  replied,  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, that  when  he  was  there  last, 
they  were  all  safe,  and  the  ofl[icers  were 
desirous  of  being  admitted  on  their  pa- 
role : 
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role;  an  indulgence  which,  however, 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  pru- 
dent or  safe  at  present.  He  would 
leave  it,  however,  to  his  comrades  to 
decide. 

This  reply  seemed  to  disappoint  Ei- 
nion,  who  muttered  something  to  his 
companion,  Ellis  Wynne,  and  then  busi- 
ed himself  in  examining  the  draft  of  a 
proclamation,  which  was  to  be  issued 
that  day. 

Some  conversation  now  took  place, 
respecting  the  fate  of  those  individuals 
who  had  been  doomed  to  death  the 
evening  before ;  and  the  moderate  party 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  advocating 
milder  measures,  as  more  conducive  to 
their  general  success. 

An  old  man,  whose  white  and  scanty 
hair  did  not  very  consistently  harmonize 
with  his  warlike  accoutrements,  earnest- 
ly recommended  less  harsh  proceedings 
than  those  which  had  been  already  re- 
solved upon,  as  far  as  such  proceedings 
E  4  regarded 
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regarded  their  own  countrymen. — "  It 
could  not,"  he  said,  "  be  in  any  way  con- 
ducive to  their  advantage,  to  harass  those 
who,  however  great  might  have  been 
their  offences,  were  still  inheritors  of 
the  same  soil  and  blood  as  themselves. 
The  individuals  already  marked  out  were 
allied  to  some  of  their  best  friends  and 
supporters,  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed.  For  the  sake  of  the  good, 
they  must  endure  the  evil.  That  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  should 
be  rendered  incapable  of  opposing  it, 
was  not  only  proper,  but  expedient; 
and  such  measures  as  would  acccom- 
plish  this  ought  to  be  immediately  a- 
dopted  ;  but  the  lives  of  the  individuals 
ought  not  to  be  endangered.  He,  for 
one,  would  firmly  oppose  this;  for  he 
had  already  seen  enough  blood  spilt  in 
the  land,  and  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity for  adding  thus  wantonly  to  the 
slaughter.  There  were  others  present, 
who  he  knew  were  of  the  same  opinion ; 

and 
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and  he  earnestly  exhorted  those  who 
were  not  so,  to  ponder  well  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  such  measures.  To  our 
own  countrymen,  at  least,"  he  continued, 
"  we  may  safely  shew  that  mercy,  which 
the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  our  enemies 
have  effectually  prevented  us  from  ex- 
tending to  them  ;  and  when  these  trou- 
bled times  are  over,  those  who  are  left 
of  us,  will  not  be  the  less  happy  that 
they  have  concurred  in  the  determina- 
tion of  saving  their  countrymen." 

This  speech  was  received  by  one  par- 
ty with  applause,  and  by  the  other  with 
decided  disapprobation  ;  and  while  some 
of  the  more  moderate  shouted — "  Spare 
our  own  countrymen  !  Let  not  our  own 
blood  be  spilt !"  the  fiery  enthusiasts  ex- 
claimed, with  more  vehemence — "  Kill 
the  rebels  !  Smite  and  slay  the  oppres- 
sors !"  and  a  clamour  ensued,  similar  to 
that  which  is  occasioned,  in  these  our 
own  times,  by  a  universal  demand  for 
silence  at  a  public  meeting.  Through 
E  5  all 
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all  this  din,  the  voice  of  Einion  Ed- 
wards rose  like  the  roaring  of  thunder 
above  the  crash  and  foam  of  the  ocean 
wave. — "  Who  talks  of  mercy  and  of 
safe  conduct  ?"  he  shouted,  as  with  up- 
raised hands  he  seemed  to  demand  the 
attention  which  he  desired.  — "  Who 
talks  of  saving  those  whose  hands  have 
been  deeply  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the 
stoutest  hearts  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  we 
have  come  forth,  with  the  sword  of 
vengeance  by  our  sides  ?  Is  it  for  this 
that  we  have  been  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  from  rock  to  rock,  and  thicket  to 
thicket  ?  They  spared  not  us,  when  they 
came  down  upon  our  flocks  and  herds, 
and  quiet  cottages,  like  ravenous  wolves 
thirsting  for  blood;  and  such  of  our 
poor  countrymen  as  prayed  for  mercy, 
got  nothing  but  derision  and  the  death- 
stroke.  Are  we  met  here  then  to  use 
mercy  to  them,  who  never  used  mercy 
to  us,  and  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of 
pit^;  towards  those  who  never  stretched 

out 
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out  their  hands  to  us  but  to  stab  and  to 
slay?  Shame  upon  such  blindness — 
shame  upon  such  unworthy  weakness ! 
We  have  struck  the  blow,  and  must  not 
now  turn  back ;  and  if  we  would  suc- 
ceed in  the  good  work  which  we  have 
begun,  we  must  spare  no  one — no,  not 
even  our  own  brother — if  his  heart  and 
hand  be  not  with  us."  He  became  more 
calm  as  he  proceeded — "  When  I  look 
upon  those  now  around  me,  I  can  see 
no  cause  why  they  should  wish  to  spare 
the  oppressor. —  You  owe  him  no  good- 
will, Rowland  Williams,  for  slaying 
your  fair  soni|  and  killing,  by  such  cru- 
elty, their  childless  mother : — and  you 
have  no  reason  to  be  thankful,  Ellis 
Reece,  for  being  driven,  by  their  tender 
mercy,  like  a  martin  to  the  mountain, 
—  Your  old  liands,  Howel  Vaughan, 
were  in  vain  held  forth  in  supplication, 
when  the  wolf  came  down  upon  your 
fold,  and  steeped  his  fangs  in  the  blood 
of  your  little  ones :  you  did  not  then 
E  6  wish 
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wish  to  spare  the  destroyer. — Nor  did 
you,  Edgar  Lloyd,  when  he  broke  in 
upon  your  quiet  home,  burnt  your 
peaceful  dwelling,  and  drove  your  cat- 
tle from  the  door, — Your  grey  hairs, 
David  Parry,  were  lifted  to  the  sky  for 
naught,  when  you  saw  two  of  your 
young  and  innocent  grandsons,  led  out, 
like  lambs,  and  shot  in  brutal  cruelty 
before  your  eyes.  What  had  they  done? 
defended  their  aged  parent — your  own 
wife,  David — from  the  gibes  of  the  ruf- 
fian soldiers. — Of  my  own  wrongs  I  will 
not  speak — they  are  too  deep  and  ter- 
rible for  speech  :  but  fo#  the  wrongs 
which  you  have  suffered — for  the  mise- 
ries which  you  have  endured,  do  not  let 
the  love  of  vengeance  sleep  within  your 
hearts.  Strike,  and  strike  quickly,  that 
you  may  have  blood  for  blood,  and  that 
the  spirits  of  your  slaughtered  sons  may 
rest  untroubled  in  the  grave." 

Einion  paused  a  moment,  as  he  look- 
ed round  the  assembly,  and  he  saw  that 

his 
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his  words  had  produced  the  desired  ef- 
fect upon  his  auditors.  A  dark  cloud 
passed  over  the  brows  of  the  most  fero- 
cious of  the  party ;  and  the  counte- 
nances of  those  whom  he  had  particu- 
larly addressed,  and  to  whose  feelings 
he  had  so  pointedly  appealed,  by  calling 
to  their  remembrance  their  own  espe- 
cial wrongs,  glowed  with  a  savage  ex- 
pression of  awakened  rage  and  fury ; 
and  they  grasped  their  swords  with  a 
tighter  hold,  as  they  gazed  with  re- 
vengeful interest  on  the  person  of  the 
Snowdonian  chieftain. 

Reginald  was  not  a  careless  spectator 
of  all  this :  he  had  watched,  with  a  pain- 
ful and  anxious  interest,  every  word 
uttered  by  Einion  Edwards ;  and  had 
observed,  with  deep  concern,  the  effect 
which  his  ferocious  eloquence  had  pro- 
duced upon  the  council.  For  him  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  this,  would,  he 
well  knew,  be  utterly  useless  ;  so  he  re- 
solved to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity 
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portunity  of  opposing  the  sanguinary 
measures  which  this  terrible  man  so 
strenuously  advocated  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  extenuate  his  own  conduct, 
with  regard  to  the  escape  of  his  patron's 
family,  which,  he  suspected,  would  be 
soon  made  the  subject  of  angry  investi- 
gation. 

In  this  he  was  not  deceived;  for  Ei- 
nion  Edwards,  after  a  pause,  continued 
— "  There  are  many  among  you,"  he 
said,  "  who  are  not  bold  or  brave  e- 
nough  to  enter  heartily  into  the  cause, 
which  you  have,  in  your  hasty  zeal, 
adopted;  and  you  would  recommend 
milder  measures.  To  those  among  you 
who  have  friends  to  serve,  this  may  be 
well :  but  again  I  say,  that  he  who  will 
not  be  with  us,  heart  and  hand,  body  and 
soul — who  will  not  tear  from  him  all 
foolish  feelings  of  pity  and  affection, 
can  be  no  true  friend  to  the  cause  which 
we  have  espoused.  Even  now  there  is 
one  among  us,"  and  his  dark  eye  fell 

upon 
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upon  Reginald,  "  who,  with  a  seeming 
hot  zeal  in  our  behalf,  has  counteracted, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
this  assembly,  some  of  our  best  and 
boldest  plans,  even  to  the  delivery 
of  that  arch  traitor,  Abermaw,  out  of 
our  hands.  Speak,  Reginald  Trevor, 
and,  if  thou  canst,  clear  thyself  of  this 
matter." 

Our  hero,  as  we  have  already  intima- 
ted, had  expected  this  accusation  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  he  rose  readily 
to  answer  it,  nothing  daunted  at  the 
abrupt  and  ungracious  manner  in  which 
it  was  advanced.  By  far  the  majority 
of  the  members  regarded  him  with  an 
interest,  in  which  a  strong  feeling  of 
good -will  predominated.  Even  the 
more  gloomy  and  ferocious  of  the  loyal 
leaders  found  the  asperity  of  their  feel- 
ings softened  down,  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  noble  form  and  fine  manly  features 
of  the  young  hero,  strikingly  contrasted 
as  these  were  with  the  scowling  brow 

and 
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and  savage  demeanour  of  Einion  Ed- 
wards; and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  Reginald  found  himself  sustaining 
the  character  of  an  accused  criminal, 
pleading  his  cause  before  those  who  had 
constituted  themselves  his  judges. 

Embarrassing  as  his  situation  was,  the 
natural  energy  of  his  disposition  enabled 
him  to  advocate  his  conduct  with  suc- 
cess. He  spoke  with  modesty,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  firm  unfaltering 
confidence  ;  and  urging,  in  extenuation 
of  his  connivance  at  the  escape  of  the 
baron,  his  intimate  connection  with,  as 
well  as  his  infinite  obligations  to  the 
family,  he  convinced  his  auditors,  that 
to  have  acted  otherwise  would  have 
been  ungrateful,  base,  and  unnatural. 
They  had  lost  nothing  really  by  the 
baron's  escape,  as  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty had  fallen  into  their  hands;  so 
that,  in  fact,  they  gained  an  advantage 
from  his  departure,  as  they  might  pos- 
sess 
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sess  this  property  undisturbed  and  un- 
disputed. 

"  And,"  he  continued,  addressing  him- 
self  more  particularly  to  Einion  Ed- 
wards, "  as  to  the  seemingness  of  my 
zeal,  I  will  leave  that  unjust  insinuation 
to  be  answered  by  my  future  conduct, 
in  a  cause  which  I  have  adopted,  and 
which  I  have  already  advanced,  not 
merely  with  every  energy  of  my  heart, 
but  at  the  absolute  hazard  of  my  life. 
It  does  not  befit  me  to  recall  to  your 
minds  what  I  have  done ;  but  my  acts 
are  open  to  your  scrutiny,  and  ye  may  ex- 
amine them, and  then  see  whether  they  are 
the  deeds  of  one  who  is  only  acting  the 
loyalist.  Had  it  been  thus  with  me,  I 
need  not  have  come  now  among  ye,  to 
stand  baited  as  a  traitor  before  ye.  The 
same  road  which  was  opened  for  the 
escape  of  my  foster-father,  would  not 
have  been  closed  against  me ;  and  his 
interest  with  the  despot  Cromwell  would 
have  saved   my  head  from  the  block. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  it  would  have  advanced  me  to 
high  honours.  But  no,  such  was  not 
my  purpose;  nor  is  it.  I  have  espoused 
this  cause,  not  in  my  own  defence,  but 
in  behalf  of  my  oppressed  and  suffering 
countrymen  ;  not  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  that  martyred  monarch's 
son,  who,  in  evil  times,  and  by  evil  men, 
was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to  seek 
refuge  and  support  among  strangers ; 
and,  in  furtherance  of  this  purpose,  I 
am  ready  and  willing  to  spill  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  in  his  service,  who,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  one  day,  I 
trust,  govern  in  peace  this  now  desolate 
kingdom." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  well  and  boldly, 
Reginald  Trevor,"  said  an  elderly  man, 
whose  experience  and  sagacity  had  given 
him  some  influence  in  the  council ;  "  and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  thy  purpose,  or  cast  suspicion  upon 
thy  actions.  This  want  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  good-will  will  do  our  cause 

great 
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great  harm,  and  thee  no  good,  Einion 
Edwards.  Nor  shall  we  profit  much  by 
the  sanguinary  measures  which  thou 
hast  held  forth  for  our  practice.  There 
are  many  among  us,  who,  it  may  be, 
have  seen  as  much  of  the  disasters  of 
these  troubled  times  as  thyself;  and 
such  of  us  well  know,  that  no  good  is 
to  be  gained  by  wanton  cruelty.  We 
can  be  brave,  without  being  brutal ;  and 
we  can  rid  ourselves  of  our  wrongs, 
without  washing  them  away  in  the  blood 
of  our  own  countrymen.  Quell  then 
these  angry  feelings,  Einion  Edwards, 
and  let  not  thy  wrath  overcome  thy 
reason.  We  have  much  need  of  thy 
council  and  thy  courage,  and  do  not  then 
indulge  in  idle  bickering,  which  may 
end  in  open  rupture,  and  so  break  our 
strength.  These  are  times  when  the 
union  of  the  weak  and  the  strong,  and 
the  young  and  the  old,  is  more  valuable 
than  gold,  and  more  costly  than  precious 
stones.     Cast  away  thy  anger  then,  and 

take 
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take  this  gallant  youth,  even  Reginald 
Trevor,  to  thy  bosom,  as  thy  friend  and 
fellow-labourer.  He  bears  no  ill-will 
towards  thee." 

"  I  do  not,  in  truth,"  promptly  re- 
joined Reginald,  "  and  will  freely  give 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,"  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  Einion  as  he  spoke. 

Einion  took  it  sullenly. — "  Be  it  as 
you  will,  young  sir,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
grasped  the  proffered  hand,  with  a  force 
that  made  the  blood  almost  start  from 
the  fingers ;  **  and  now,"  relaxing  his 
hold,  and  turning  to  the  other  members, 
he  continued,  "  let  us  to  business — we 
have  much  important  matter  to  attend 
to." 

The  deliberation  which  ensued  was 
conducted  with  all  due  decorum.  Ei- 
nion, finding  the  voice  of  the  assembly 
raised  against  the  summary  measures 
which  he  recommended,  ceased  to  ad- 
vance them,  and  entered,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  extraordinary  spirit,  into 

the 
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the  more  temperate,  and  certainly  more 
beneficial,  plans  which  were  discussed. 
Every  thing,  even  his  enmity  towards 
Reginald,  was  absorbed  in  the  business 
of  the  moment ;  and  the  council  found 
much  value  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
Snowdonian  chieftain,  now  that  his 
mind  was  divested  of  that  ferocity  which 
occasionally  overwhelmed  it  with  an 
intensity  almost  superhuman.  He  can- 
celled with  his  own  hand  the  instru- 
ment which,  at  a  former  council,  had 
been  executed,  to  deprive  certain  fa- 
milies of  distinction  in  Wales  of  their 
lives  and  property ;  and  he  readily  con- 
sented that  the  only  restraint  to  be 
imposed  upon  such  families,  should  be 
their  close  imprisonment  in  their  own 
houses. 

For  this  purpose  a  Serjeant's  guard 
was  appointed,  and  despatched  forthwith 
to  two  or  three  mansions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dolgelley,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  molest  the  members  of  the  family, 

to 
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to  a  greater  degree  than  was  consistent 
with  their  own  safety. 

A  general  calculation  was  now  made 
of  the  men  already  in  arms,  and  they 
found  that  they  could  muster  nearly 
three  thousand  well-disciplined  troops ; 
on  that  very  morning  they  had  been 
joined  by  nearly  four  hundred  able 
men,  including  the  militia  from  Mont- 
gomeryshire; and  with  such  a  force,  it 
was  resolved  to  besiege  the  castles  of 
Harlech  and  Caernarvon  ;  for  by  pos- 
sessing these,  they  would  secure  a  strong 
mountainous  district,  stretching  out  to- 
wards the  sea,  on  the  western  confines 
of  the  two  counties,  and  commanding 
besides  the  most  assailable  points  of  at- 
tack by  water. 

The  taking  of  Caernarvon  Castle  was 
entrusted  to  Einion,  and  that  of  Har- 
lech to  Reginald  ;  and  appointing  scouts 
on  the  two  principal  roads  towards  the 
English  border,  they  left  a  sufficient 
force  at  Dolgelley  to  answer  any  unex- 
pected 
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pected  exigency,  and  prepared  to  march 
forth,  without  delay,  to  their  several 
destinations.  Einion,  indeed,  began  his 
march  that  same  evening;  but  Regi- 
nald was  not  to  leave  head-quarters  till 
early  the  following  morning. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Now  let  us  drink,  till  we  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
We  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  wine  doth  bring  men  to. 

And  all  poor  souls,  that  have  scoured  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustily  trolled  ; 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives. 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  of  our 
history,  and  introduce  our  readers  to 
some  others  of  its  agents. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  we  made 
mention,  and  indeed  more  than  mention, 
of  a  certain  swaggering  personage,  who 
joined  the  quintain-players  on  the  green 
at  Dolgelley,  and  who  rued  his  pre- 
sumption 
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sumption  by  a  total  discomfiture  at  the 
hands  of  Reginald  Trevor.  We  know- 
not  whether  the  reader's  sagacity  de- 
tected this  worthy  to  be  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Madoc ;  because  he,  being, 
as  he  said,  on  his  best  behaviour,  was 
more  than  usually  guarded  in  his  con- 
duct; he,  however,  it  was;  having,  it 
is  conjectured,  been  commissioned  by 
colonel  Horton,  or  some  other  republi- 
can leader,  to  reconnoitre,  and  report 
progress  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  of  Me- 
rionethshire;  information  having  been 
received,  that  the  mountaineers  in  that 
part  of  Wales  were  fully  organized,  and 
ripe  for  revolt. 

A  suspicion  of  the  real  object  of  his 
visit  was  conceived,  soon  after  bis  depar- 
ture ;  and  the  Welshmen  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  his  mis- 
sion to  Dolgelley  could  not  have  been 
fraught  by  any  beneficial  results  to  his 
employers,  at  least  as  far  as  they  knew; 
nor  could  they  discover,  from  the  ope- 

voL.  II.  F  rations 
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rations  of  the  republicans,   any  token 
of  his  success. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  im- 
port and  result  of  his  mission,  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  he  was  comfort- 
ably quartered  at  the  Owen  Glendower 
at  Corwen,  where  he  was  idling  away 
his  time  in  the  most  gentlemanly  man- 
ner imaginable,  drinking,  and  smoking, 
and  swaggering  about  all  day,  and  sleep- 
ing soundly  all  night.  Now  it  happen- 
ed, that  he  had  not  been  here  more  than 
two  days,  before  his  solitude  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  a  party  at  the 
inn,  consisting  of  two  ladies,  one  of 
whom  might  be  about  forty  or  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  other,  who 
was  her  daughter,  could  not  be  more 
than  seventeen ;  they  were  accompanied 
by  two  cavaliers,  well  armed,  and  ac- 
coutred in  the  military  undress  of  the 
period.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
difference  in  the  bearing  and  appearance 
of  these  two  soldiers ;  one  was  an  elder- 
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ly  person,  upon  whose  slightly- wrin- 
kled visnomy,  sensuality  and  self-impor- 
tance had  visibly  set  their  mark :  his 
light  grey  eyes  twinkled  incessantly  in 
search  of  prey ;  while  his  small  perked- 
up  mouth,  eternally  puckered  into  the 
smallest  circumference  possible,  gave 
evident  token  that  he  was  a  man  not  to 
be  pleased  or  contented  with  trifles. 
His  companion  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  whose  fine  open  features  portrayed 
a  brave  and  generous  spirit ;  and  whose 
erect  carriage,  and  bold  manly  step, 
gave  proof  of  a  decision  of  character, 
and  a  resolution  of  purpose,  far  beyond 
his  years.  Although  he  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  under  the  control  of  his  elder 
associate,  no  one  could  have  mistaken 
the  innate  superiority  of  his  birth  and 
bearing;  and  while  his  self-sufficient 
director,  captain  Pierce  Plunkett,  com- 
posedly accompanied  the  landlord  to 
look  after  his  horse,  Lionel  Sterling 
paid  those  attentions  to  the  ladies,  which 
F  2  their 
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their  desolate  situation,  he  thought,  so 
peremptorily  demanded ;  and  he  did 
this  with  a  grace  and  respect,  which  told 
very  distinctly  that  he  had  not  been 
unused  to  courtly  society. 

The  ladies  being  accommodated  with 
the  only  sitting-room  in  the  inn  beside 
the  kitchen,  our  travellers  sought  the 
latter  apartment.  Let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  the  Owen  Glendower  of 
16 — ,  was  in  any  one  respect  compa- 
rable to  the  Owen  Glendower  of  1828. 
As  yet,  the  great  Irish  road — the  finest 
in  the  three  kingdoms — was  not;  nor 
was  Mr.  Clark,  whilome  butler  at  Rug, 
but  now  the  worthy  host  of  that  flou- 
rishing hostelry.  The  house,  in  those 
distant  days,  had  few  pretensions  to 
comfort.  A  small  and  rudely-construct- 
ed stone  building,  thatched  with  the 
clumsy  mountain-slate  of  the  district, 
and  situated  in  a  court-yard,  with  one  of 
its  gabel-ends  projecting  into  the  street, 
constituted  the  inn,  or  hostelry ;  while, 

humble 
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bumble  as  it  was,  it  was  nevertheless 
strikingly  in  unison  with  the  miserable 
buildings  which,  stretching  from  east  to 
west  on  each  side  of  the  road,  formed 
the  principal  street  of  the  town. 

In  the  kitchen  they  found  Madoc  of 
Mowddwy,  seated  at  a  table,  with  a 
flagon  of  brandy-posset,  or  punch,  be- 
fore him.  He  eyed  them  with  a  stern 
and  suspicious  glance,  which  was  not 
much  altered  by  the  familiar  address  of 
the  undaunted  Pierce. 

"  Well  met,  trusty  sir!"  said  that  offi- 
cious worthy ;  "  a  fine  day  this  for  the 
hills.     Have  you  travelled  far?" 

"  Not  so  far  as  thy  tongue  is  likely  to 
travel,"  surlily  responded  the  other,  re- 
suming his  potations,  which  he  had  sus- 
pended, while  he  closely  scrutinized  the 
travellers. 

"  Umph  r  grunted  Pierce,  while  he 

muttered  to  Lionel — "  a  little  civility 

would  not  misbecome  that  ugly  face  of 

his ;"  and  then  raising  his  voice — "  Be 

F  3  not 
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not  SO  churlish,  honest  friend :  good  fel- 
lowship seems  scarce  with  yon ;  but,  cotne 
— here's  to  our  better  acquaintance  P' 
and  he  lifted  the  flagon  to  his  lips,  and 
drank,  sans  ceremonie,  to  the  health  of 
the  morose  Madoc,  who  gazed  upon 
him  with  unrepressed  surprise;  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  draught  (and 
it  was  one  of  some  duration),  asked  him, 
in  the  same  surly  tone — "  Whether  he 
found  the  liquor  to  his  liking?" 

"  It's  good  enough,  but  not  well  fla- 
voured," answered  the  imperturbable 
Pierce.  "  You  see,  my  good  friend,  it 
is  not  spiced  enough;"  here  he  began  to 
add  more  spice  to  the  compound ;  "  and 
our  host  has  been  rather  scanty  with  his 
lemons ;"  another  was  called  for :  and 
after  divers  mixings  and  stirrings,  our 
cavalier  pronounced  it  excellent.  •— 
"  There !"  said  he,  after  another  draught, 
and  an  energetic  smack  of  the  lips ;  "  now 
it  is  fit  for  king  Charles  himself — God 
bless  him  !" 

"  For 
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**  For  king  who?"  fiercely  demanded 
Madoc,  as  Pierce  was  raising  the  vessel 
to  his  lips. 

"  For  king  Charles  the  Second,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  ruler  of  these  realms 
and  of  all  his  loyal  subjects.  Here  is  a 
speedy  arrival  to  him — a  sure  succession 
— and  damnation  to  all  who  love  him 
not !"  and  off  went  a  third  draught, 
longer  and  deeper  than  either  of  the 
others. 

This  gave  Madoc  time  to  recover  him- 
self; and  although  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  gratuitous  harangue,  he  had 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt,  he 
gradually  relaxed  his  grasp,  as  he  seem- 
ed to  subdue  his  feelings.  This  was  not 
unobserved  by  Lionel  Sterling,  who  now 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  in  a  tone, 
half-earnest  and  half  jocular,  said  to  him 
— "  Come,  sir,  after  so  good  an  example, 
we  must  not  refuse  this  pledge.  Let 
us  drink  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
F  4  prince 
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prince   Charles   Stuart,   and   a    speedy- 
downfall  to  his  enemies !" 

"  I  will  drink  the  liquor  freely,"  an- 
swered Madoc,  "  but  in  mine  own  way, 
and  to  mine  own  pledge.  You  have 
drank  to  the  welfare  of  Charles  Stuart, 
the  profligate  son  of  a  bad-hearted  fa- 
ther. I  will  drink  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lord  protector,  and  damnation  to  his 
enemies  !"  And  Madoc  quaffed  a  deep 
draught,  draining  the  flagon  dry. 

"  Traitor !"  exclaimed  both  the  tra- 
vellers at  once,  putting  their  hands  upon 
their  sword-hilts — "  you  shall  answer 
this  r 

"  Fools  !"  replied  Madoc,  "  why  med- 
dle ye  with  matters  that  concern  ye  not? 
I  spoke  not  to  you  ;  I  sought  not  your 
notice;  and  if  I  choose  to  honour  and 
obey  the  lord  protector,  what  matters  it 
to  you  ?" 

There  was  some  justice  in  this  remon- 
strance, and  our  travellers  bethought 
themselves  that  the  service  upon  which 

they 
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they  were  engaged,  would  not  be  the  bet- 
ter performed  by  brawling  with  every  ta- 
vern-haunter with  whom  they  might 
come  in  contact.  They  therefore  drop- 
ped the  subject,  to  which  they  were  the 
more  readily  induced,  by  the  entre  of 
the  landlord,  bearing  a  smoking  dish  of 
venison,  which  he  placed  on  a  table, 
prepared  for  them  at  the  other  end  of 
the  apartment.  They  had  ridden  hard, 
and  sat  down  to  their  fare  with  sharp 
appetites. 

If  the  edible  portion  of  their  repast 
was  not  marvellously  costly,  the  potable 
part  was  by  no  means  despicable.  A 
large  pewter  flagon  of  claret,  fresh  and 
cool  from  the  cask,  diffused  over  the 
apartment  that  peculiarly  fragrant  per- 
fume which  good  claret  never  fails  to 
send  forth  ;  while  a  tunbellied  bottle  of 
green  glass,  which  might  have  held 
about  three  pints,  contained  some  of  the 
finest  brandy  that  could  be  smuggled 
into  Wales.  A  small  silver  tankard,. 
F  5  containing 
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containing  about  a  pint  of  ale,  was  also 
to  be  seen,  modestly  accompanying  its 
more  lordly  associates:  but  although 
mine  host  solemnly  protested  that  the 
ale  was  from  Llangollen,  and  that  the 
vessel  which  contained  it  had  been  once 
among  the  plate  at  Wattstay  (now  call- 
ed Wynnstay) — for  the  rogue  had  stolen 
it  during  the  bustle  of  a  sackage  in  the 
first  civil  wars — his  guests  were  not  to 
be  tempted  from  the  other  delicious 
drinkables  with  which  he  had  so  libe- 
rally supplied  them. 

The  gallant  Pierce  had  gone  pottle- 
deep  in  his  potations;  for  the  second 
claret-stoup  had  nearly  evaporated,  and 
every  cup  was,  of  course,  properly  qua- 
lified for  his  epicurean  stomach,  with 
brandy.  Lionel  had  avoided  any  ap- 
proach to  intemperance,  as  much  from 
a  natural  aversion  to  such  a  practice,  as 
from  a  deep  sense  of  respect  to  his  fair 
fellow-travellers,  who,  as  objects  of  great 
regard  to  a  person  for  whom  he  had  the 

highest 
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highest  respect,  had  created  a  strong  in- 
terest in  his  young  bosom.  We  may 
here  mention,  that  Lionel  had  only 
joined  the  magnanimous  Pierce  at  Bala, 
a  town  twelve  miles  distant  from  Cor- 
wen,  whither  he  had  been  dispatched 
from  Bristol,  with  a  packet  to  Pierce, 
containing,  so  he  was  informed,  some 
orders,  for  the  execution  of  which  his 
services  might  be  required.  At  Bala 
he  found  Pierce,  and  the  ladies  already 
mentioned,  and  had  come  on  with  them 
to  Cor  wen,  as  we  have  already  narrated. 

Pierce  soon  gave  evident  symptoms 
of  the  potency  of  the  claret ;  and  "  when 
the  wine  is  in,"  every  body  knows  "  the 
wit  is  out ;"  the  scanty  portion,  there- 
fore, which  our  emissary  possessed  of 
this  commodity,  was  quickly  dissipated 
in  the  fumes  of  the  wine  and  brandy ; 
and,  with  his  usual  jocose  familiarity,  he 
became  more  than  prudently  communi- 
cative to  his  boon  companion. 

"  Do  you  know,  master  Lionel  Sterling, 
F  6  what 
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what  the  devil  you  have  come  here  for  ?" 
asked  the  veteran,  as  he  wiped  away  the 
foam  of  a  cup  of  claret  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth. 

"  Not  I,  by  saint  Mary  !^'  answered 
the  youth,  "  unless  it  be  to  drink  bran- 
dy with  you  for  a  match-stake." 

"  No,  my  man — no,  that's  not  it  r 
you  are  come  here,  master  Lionel,  to 
help  me  in  a  matter  of  great  moment. 
You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  the 
loyalists  are  up  in  Wales," — Here  the 
stranger  lifted  up  his  head  from  the  ta- 
ble, on  which  he  had  been  dozing,  and 
adjusting  himself,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  enabled  to  catch  every  word  that  might 
be  said,  relapsed  again  into  apparent  slum- 
ber— "  And  that  they  are  playing  the  de- 
vil with  the  gruff  old  puritans  ?  Well, 
you  know  too,  that  I  have  got  a  goodly 
dame  here  under  my  wing.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  young  one,  who  is  a  mere 
chicken;  but  the  mother  has  hit  the 
fancy   of — — "    (Here   he   whispered  a 

name^ 
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name  in  his  companion's  ear) ;  "  and  I  arb 
taking  her  to  Bristol,  where  he  is  ex- 
pected to  land.  You  ^see,  my  young 
friend,  he  can't  leave  the  women  alone, 
even  in  his  moments  of  highest  enter- 
prise and  peril.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
you  have  brought  me  orders  to  stay 
here,  till  an  old  Welsh  rebel  and  his 
daughter  arrive,  and  we  are  to  take 
them  with  us ;  but  why  we  should  be 
troubled  with  them,  is  more  than  I  can 
guess,  unless  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  young  girl  too.  But,  so  it  is.  Now, 
I'll  be  sworn,  you  do  not  know  who 
this  forlorn  dame  is,  that  I  have  got 
charge  of." 

Lionel  shook  his  head. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you.  She  is  the  wife, 
or  the  mistress,  I  don't  know  which, 
and  don't  care,  of  lord  Montresor." 

"  Indeed  !"  ejaculated  Lionel,  in  ^ 
tone  meant  to  convey  an  expression  of 
great  surprise. 

"  Ay,  indeed  ;  and  between  our- 
selves,. 
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selves,  master  Lionel,  her  eye  has  a  rov- 
ing glance,  although  it  is  clouded  now 
with  sorrow ;  and  her  voice  is  as  soft 
and  as  sweet  as — as — as  this  brandy. 
You  know  the  words  of  the  old  song-^ 

"  We  hold  our  greyhound  in  one  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  ; 
But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  hand. 

For  dames  that  love  to  rove  ?" 

"  Scoundrel!"  muttered  Sterling;  then 
raising  his  voice — ''  But  how  know  you 
that  this  lady  loves  to  rove  ?" 

"  How  know  /,  Pierce  Plunkett  the 
prying  ?  was  there  ever  such  a  question  ! 
Have  not  I  been  in  her  company  these 
three  days,  and  hath  not  she  smiled  up« 
on  me,  spoken  softly  to  me,  and  pressed 
my  hand  at  parting?  Aha  !  Lionel 
Lackwit !  art  thou  dull—art  thou  dull  ?" 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  laboured  to  suppress  some  feelings, 
to  which  he  wished  not  to  give  utter- 
aiM^e.     He  knew  all  this  slander  to  be 

utterly 
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utterly  and  wholly  false;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  quarrel  with  his  colleague. 
He  walked  towards  the  window,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  old-fashioned 
and  roomy  window-seat,  opened  the 
casement,  and  looked  out  upon  the  still 
evening.  The  cool  mountain  breeze 
calmed  his  throbbing  brow,  and  he  be- 
came more  tranquil ;  but  still  he  re- 
mained where  he  was ;  while  Pierce 
Plunkett,  becoming  every  moment 
more  particularly  drunk,  shouted  and 
sang,  and  sang  and  shouted,  till  the 
roof-tree  rang  again  ;  his  own  voice,  ne- 
ver the  most  harmonious,  getting  more 
and  more  thick,  and  his  grey  twinkling 
eye  more  vivacious. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  which 
this  faithful  emissary  created,  Peggy 
Pugh,  mine  host's  daughter,  who  had 
kindly  volunteered  her  attendance  on 
the  fair  travellers,  came  with  a  message 
from  "  the  lady,"  that  less  noise  would 

be 
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be  more  agreeable,  as  sbe  was  courting 
some  rest  after  her  journey. 

"  Then  will  I  rest  with  her,"  shouted 
Pierce,  as  he  rose,  or  rather  attempted 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  nearly  overturning 
the  table  in  the  effort ;  "  by  the  soul  of 
my  old  mother,  I  will !" — hiccup — "  I 
am  very  tired" — hiccup  again — "  Oh  I 
this  brandy,  this  brandy !" 
^  He  was  all  this  time  shuffling  to- 
wards the  door,  and  had  got  about  half 
way,  when  Lionel  sprang  upon  him, 
and  hurled  him  back. — "  Brute  that 
you  are,  will  you  insult  the  lady  with 
your  beastliness." 

"  Insult  the  lady  !"  echoed  the  valiant 
cavalier,  with  a  tremulous  giggle,  in- 
tended for  a  laugh  ;  "  no,  no,  no,  I  will 

not  insult  the  lady  ;  but "  and  here 

he   swerved  several  degrees  (sideways) 

from  the  perpendicular,  "  but  d n 

me  if  I  don't  see  what  her  lip  is  made 
of." 

^*  If  you  stir  another  step  from  this 

spot„ 
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spot,  I'll  cleave  you  to  the  brisket !"  ex- 
claimed Lionel,  drawing  his  sword,  and 
interposing  himself  between  his  amor- 
ous colleague  and  the  door.  "  Is  it  not 
a  shame,  sir,  that  you  should  make  such 
a  beast  of  yourself?" 

Had  Pierce  been  a  degree  less  drunk, 
he  would  have  met  this  threat  valor- 
ouvsly;  for,  truth  to  speak,  he  was  as 
bold  and  skilful  a  man  at  his  weapon,  as 
he  was  at  the  wine-cup  ;  however,  it  so 
happened  that  he  had  now  gone  beyond 
this,  and  so  he  stood,  leaning  against  the 
dresser,  grinning  and  tottering,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  Chinese  man- 
darin. Richard  Pugh,  the  landlord, 
now  made  his  appearance,  and  interfered 
between  the  parties,  while  Peggy 
screamed  with  all  her  might,  at  the 
naked  sword  of  the  young  soldier. 

At  this  interesting  and  important 
crisis,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard 
in  the  court-yard,  and  it  acted  like  ma- 
gic in  quelling   the   incipient   tumult. 

Mine 
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Mine  host,  as  in  duty  bound,  proceeded 
forthwith  to  welcome  his  new  guests, 
leaving  Lionel  and  Pierce  to  settle  mat- 
ters their  own  way  ;  while  Peggy,  hav- 
ing ascertained,  by  a  glimpse  through 
the  window,  that  there  were  females  of 
the  party,  hastened  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive them. 

The  heroic  captain  was  sobered  in  a 
moment,  for  he  doubted  not  but  the 
new  arrivals  were  the  party  which  he 
was  expecting  from  Wales;  for  it  is 
now  a  well-known  fact,  that  any  strong 
and  sudden  shock,  either  mental  or  bo^ 
dily,  will  prove  perfectly  efRcacioas  in 
restoring  the  scattered  faculties  of  a 
drunken  man.  Lionel  was  as  mucb^  if 
not  more  interested  than  any  of  the 
others.  He  had  heard  that  a  young 
lady  was  included  in  the  party,  and  his 
imagination  had  imbued  her  with  all 
those  romantic  fascinations,  which  young 
female  fugitives  usually  possess  in  the 
estimation  of  all  gallant  cavaliers.     He 

sheathed 
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sheathed  his  sword,  adjusted  the  folds  of 
his  sword-scarf,  which  had  become  some- 
what deranged  in  his  agitation,  and 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  while  his 
more  bustling  and  officious  colleague 
scuffled  forward  to  introduce  himself  at 
once  to  his  new  associates. 

The  party  entered  the  house,  but  the 
females  following  Peggy  into  the  par- 
lour, the  baron  only  entered  the  kitchen ; 
and  his  noble  and  commanding  form, 
shrouded  in  more  than  its  usual  auste- 
rity, awed  even  the  loquacious  imperti- 
nence of  the  unblushing  Pierce,  and  he 
shrank,  cowed  and  confused,  before  his 
lordship's  unbending  dignity. 

Lionel,  observing  the  confusion  of 
his  colleague,  noW  stepped  forward,  and 
addressed  the  baron. — "  If  I  mistake 
not,  my  lord,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  baron  of  Abermaw  ?" 

His  lordship  bowed. 

"  I  know"  not,  my  lord,"  Lionel  con- 
tinued, **  whether  you  are  aware  that 

captain 
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captain  Plunkett  and  myself  have  or- 
ders to  escort  you  and  your  party  to 
Bristol.     We  shall " 

"  I  am  aware  of  no  such  arrange- 
ment," proudly  interrupted  the  baron; 
"  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
authority  which  can  empower  you  to 
direct  our  proceedings.  My  destina- 
tion, and  that  of  my  child,  must  be  at 
my  own  disposal  and  discretion." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord — our  orders 
are  peremptory,  and  emanate  from  a 
quarter  which  will  admit  of  no  question 
or  denial.  This  packet  will  explain  to 
your  lordship  upon  whose  authority  we 
act;  and  I  have  received  express  com- 
mands to  deliver  it  into  your  lordship's 
hands  only." 

"  /  bear  some  letters  also  for  your 
lordship,"  said  Pierce,  coming  forward, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  baron's  en- 
trance ;  and  he  thrust  his  hand,  as  he 
spoke,  into  a  large  receptacle — pocket  it 
could  not  be  called — beneath  his  doublet, 

where 
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where  he  had  deposited  the  papers ;  but 
to  his  manifest  consternation,  the  said 
receptacle  was  empty.  He  turned  swift- 
ly round  towards  the  corner  into  which 
the  stranger  had  retired ;  but  no  stran- 
ger was  there. — *'  Damnation  !"  growled 
the  captain ;  "  that  infernal  roundhead 
has  robbed  me !" 

Lionel  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip. — 
"  You  forget,  captain ;  /  had  the  dis- 
patches ;"  and  without  waiting  for  any 
remark  from  Pierce,  he  placed  in  the 
baron's  hands  the  duplicates  of  those  let- 
ters which  his  colleague  had  lost,  for  it 
was  now  very  evident  that  the  repulsive 
stranger  had  stolen  them,  as  well  as 
some  papers  of  greater  consequence. 
Upon  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  left  the  house  more  than  an  hour 
ago,  and  that  he  had  journeyed  east- 
ward ;  so  that  he  was,  by  this  time,  far 
enough  on  his  way  to  England. 

The  baron  opened  the  packet,  and 
found  in  it  two  letters,  both  tied  with 

green 
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green  silk,  and  sealed  with  the  royal 
arms.     The  envelope  was  indorsed — 

"  To  the  lord  baron  of  Abermaw,  of 
Abermaw  Castle,  in  Wales.  Haste — 
haste — post  haste !  Ride  and  run  till 
these  be  delivered." 

They  were  both  sufficiently  concise, 
and  their  tenour  was  as  follows : — 


"  EDWARD,  EARON  OF  ABERMAW, 

"  I  am  commanded  by  our 
lord  the  king,  to  direct  that  you  will 
forthwith  proceed,  with  our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  servants,  captain  Pierce 
Plunkett,  and  Lionel  Sterling,  lieute- 
nant in  his  majesty's  service,  to  our  an- 
cient city  of  Bristol,  there  and  then  to 
await  his  majesty's  further  pleasure. 
"  Theodore,  earl  of  Montresor. 

"  Written  at  Bristol,  this  10th  day  of  August  16-—." 


The  other  was  equally  brief,  but  more 

mysterious : 
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mysterious:    it  had  no  date,  either  of 
time  or  place,  and  ran  thus : — 


"  The  lord  baron  of  Abermaw 
will,  in  all  things,  obey  the  directions 
received  from  the  earl  of  Montresor.  A 
period  will  arrive,  when  a  satisfactory 
explanation  will  be  given  for  all  these 
proceedings.  At  present  his  lordship, 
for  his  own  -.take,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
child,  will  take  the  advice,  and  obey 
the  injunctions  of 

"  A  Friend." 


**  Well,"  said  the  baron,  as  he  folded 
up  the  letters,  "  I  must  bow  to  circum- 
stances. An  exile  like  me  can  have  no 
choice  even  of  a  place  of  refuge.  When 
do  you  purpose  setting  forth  on  your 
journey  ?" 

"  At  to-morrow's  dawn,"  answered 
Lionel.     "  We  will  make  Shrewsbury 

our 
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our  resting-place  for  the  night.  In  the 
mean  time,  my  lord,  you  will  find  re- 
freshment in  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  ladies." 

"  I  thank  you,  young  man,  for  your 
courtesy,  and  shall  be  ready  for  you  at 
daybreak."  The  baron  bowed  rather 
more  graciously  than  he  was  wont,  as 
he  went  to  join  the  ladies. 

"  Umph !"  grunted  Pierce,  when  his 
lordship  had  left  them.  "  Precious  luck 
we  are  in  for  companions,  I  trow.  We 
have  no  sooner  got  rid  of  one  sulky 
scoundrel,  than  we  have  a  pompous  old 
fool  of  a  Welsh  baron  thrust  upon  us, 
with  a  pedigree  full  of  pride,  and  a  skin 
full  of  surliness.  A  gay  ride  we  shall 
have  of  it  to-morrow." 

"  Better  than  you  expect,  I  hope,  cap- 
tain," rejoined  Lionel.  "  You  must 
make  allowances  for  misfortunes,  such 
as  have  fallen  upon  this  nobleman.  Few 
of  us  would  be  in  good  humour,  were 
we  driven  from  our  homes,  as  he  has 

been, 
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been,  and  not  even  allowed  to  choose 
our  own  resting-place.  His  lordship 
may  be  more  courteous  to-morrow." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may ;  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  amendment.  But, 
come,  let  us  finish  this  flagon,  and  then 
we'll  to  bed." 

"  You  must  finish  it  yourself,  cap- 
tain ;  so  much  wine  is  not  good  for  hot 
young  blood  like  mine ;  and  I'll  leave 
you  to  drain  the  stoup,  while  I  go  and 
take  a  turn  in  the  town.  I  shall  be 
with  you  anon"  So  saying,  Lionel 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  pull- 
ing his  cavalier's  hat  over  his  brow,  left 
Pierce,  nothing  loth,  to  finish  the  claret 
by  himself. 

Now  Lionel's  chief  object  in  leaving 
the  house,  was  to  catch,  if  possible,  a 
glimpse  of  the  unconscious  Isabel.  He 
found  himself  impelled  to  this,  by  feel* 
ings  which  he  could  not  suppress,  and 
for  wbich  he  could  not  strictly  account. 
He   fancied,    of    course,    that   she    was 

VOL.  II.  G  lovely ; 
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lovely ;  and  the  hasty  glance  which  he 
obtained  of  her  person,  as  she  alighted 
from  her  horse  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
inn,  rather  confirmed  this  conjecture 
than  otherwise ;  for,  shall  we  declare  it  ? 
he  was  then  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
as  delicate  a  foot  and  ankle  as  mortal 
man  ever  beheld.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  did  he  not  feel  for  the  young  Ma- 
tilda Montresor,  who  was  certainly  very 
beautiful,  and  who  had  the  claim  of 
priority  upon  his  acquaintance,  the  same 
deep  feeling  of  curiosity  and  interest? 
This  we  cannot  explain.  The  human 
heart  is  inscrutable  in  its  impulses;  and 
the  only  reason  which  we  can  assign  for 
the  preference,  is  the  probability,  that 
the  pity  which  he  felt  for  Isabel,  en- 
gendered those  emotions  which  the 
same  feeling  towards  Matilda,  as  it  did 
not  exist,  could  not  occasion.  But  w^ 
need  not  waste  any  more  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  explain  a  mystery  which  all 
our  wisdom  could  not  elucidate.     We 

must 
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must  rest  satisfied,  and  so  must  the 
reader,  that  it  was  so — as  the  fact  alone 
is  amply  sufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Have  our  readers  felt  any  interest  in 
our  young  friend,  Lionel  Sterling  ?  If 
so,  they  will  be  anxious  to  learn  some 
further  particulars  of  his  birth,  paren- 
tage, and  education,  than  we  have  hi- 
therto had  an  opportunity  of  relating  to 
them.  He  was,  like  many  others  at  that 
period  of  intestine  discord,  a  complete 
child  of  fortune.  His  mother  had  died 
long  before  he  had  learnt  to  appreciate  a 
mother's  care ;  and  his  father,  after 
spending  the  summer  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment in  the  first  civil  wars,  leaving?  his 
son,  who  had  just  then  entered  the  army, 
to  fight  his  way  in  the  world  as  he  best 
could. 

On  the  success  of  the  republicans,  Li- 

onel  left  England  in  the  train  of  prince 

Charles ;  and  it  was  in  Holland  that  he 

G  2  became 
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became  acquainted  with  the  English  no-^ 
bleman,  lord  Montresor,  who  had  be- 
come much  attached  to  the  young  or- 
phan, from  a  fancied  resemblance  which 
he  bore  to  a  son  whom  his  lordship  had 
lost  in  infancy. 

Lord  Montresor  had  quitted  England 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First, 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  decided  fa- 
vourite, and  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  title.  As  soon  as  prince  Charles  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  the  earl  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join  him  ;  and  still  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  loyalty;  he  exerted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  advance  his  highness  to  the 
throne  of  his  martyred  father. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  letters  which 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  baron  of 
Abermaw,  that  he  was  now  actively, 
and  even  openly,  engaged  in  England, 
in  the  service  of  the  royal  exile.  Indeed, 
affairs  had  now  arrived  at  that  crisis 
which  betokened  a  speedy  downfall  to 
the  creatures  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 

the 
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the  friends  of  prince  Charles  were  deter- 
mined to  strike  one  decisive  blow  for 
the  recovery  of  his  invaded  rights.  But 
although  the  earl's  mind  was  then  ab- 
sorbed in  affairs  of  the  highest  moment 
to  the  state,  there  was  still  room  for  con- 
siderations of  a  domestic  and  more  dear 
nature. 

His  wife,  for  she  was  his  wife,  had, 
during  his  residence  abroad,  been  seclu- 
ded among  the  distant  hills  of  Denbigh- 
shire ;  and  still  passionately  attached  to 
her,  he  had  commissioned  Pierce  Piun- 
kett,  whose  true  character  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  to  convey  her  and  her 
young  daughter  to  him  at  Bristol. 

Scarcely  had  Pierce  set  off  on  his  mis- 
sion, before  the  earl  received  tidings  of 
the  revolt  in  Merionethshire ;  and  having 
had  an  anxious  eye  from  the  beginning 
on  the  baron  of  Abermaw,  he  no  sooner 
ascertained  the  flight  of  that  nobleman, 
than  he  immediately  dispatched  Lionel 
G  3  Sterling, 
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Sterling,  with  the  orders  which  we  have 
ah-eady  explained. 

Lionel,  who  had  become  much  at- 
tached to  his  patron,  lost  no  time  on  his 
mission ;  and  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  far  very  satisfactorily.  He  soon  per- 
ceived what  sort  of  a  personage  he  had 
to  deal  with  in  his  colleague ;  and  as  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  humouring  him,  he 
conducted  himself  with  all  apparent  hu- 
mility, being,  at  the  same  time,  fully 
determined  to  control  the  more  brutal 
and  improper  actions  of  the  noble  cap- 
tain. Such  was  Lionel  Sterling,  the 
protege  of  lord  Montresor,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  regiment  of  royal  dragoons. 

Deeply  bent  upon  seeing  the  fair  fu- 
gitive, he  sought  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  of  the  house  which  admitted 
a  view  into  the  room  where  the  ladies 
sat,  through  the  window  ;  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  this  boundary  was  the 
churchyard. 

He  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found, 

to 
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to  his  inexpressible  mortification,  that 
the  window  was  closed  with  shutters, 
which,  although  they  fastened  on  the 
outside,  his  politeness  would  not  permit 
him  to  remove.  All  that  he  could  do, 
he  did  ;  and  that  was,  to  peep  through 
a  crevice,  formed  by  the  imperfect  junc- 
tion of  the  shutters.  This  he  could  do, 
without  risk  of  detection,  for  the  even- 
ing had  so  far  advanced,  as  to  be  quite 
dark.  But  he  gained  nothing  by  this, 
as  the  tall  form  of  the  baron,  placed,  so 
it  seemed  to  him,  on  purpose,  in  that 
precise  spot,  most  completely  precluded 
all  ocular  communication  between  him 
and  the  party. 

He  was  moving  from  the  window  in 
despair,  when  a  female  figure  brushed 
hastily  by  him  :  caught,  as  he  conjectu- 
red, in  the  fact  of  prying  into  the  par- 
lour, his  first  impulse  was  to  slink  away 
-^his  Second,  however,  was  to  accost  the 
fair  apparition,  for  something  whispered 
to  him,  that  she  was  the  object  of  his 
G  4  pur- 
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purposed  scrutiny.  In  furtherance  of 
this  determination,  the  figure  slackened 
its  pace,  and  then  fairly  stopped. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  lady,"  said  Lio- 
nel, advancing,  "  but  permit  me  to  of- 
fer you  that  guidance  and  protection 
which  the  darkness  of  the  night  re- 
quires." 

"  Good  sir,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  an- 
swer, in  tones  so  sweet  and  soft,  that 
Lionel  was  now  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  supposition  ;  "  but  I 
will  not  trouble  you.  My  path  is  plain 
before  me,  for  I  seek  only  the  outer 
door  of  the  inn  ;"  and  she  prepared  to 
move  onwards. 

"  Stay,  sweet  lady,  stay,  if  it  be  only 
for  a  moment !"  and  Lionel  stopped,  a- 
bashed  at  his  own  temerity. 

"  Oh,  I  must  not !  indeed  I  must  not ! 
My  dear  mother  will  be  alarmed — and 
it  grows  so  late."  She  paused — "  And 
yet,  good  sir,"  she  resumed,  while  her 

voice 
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voice  became  more  tremulous,  "  I  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  with  you." 

"  And  why  not,  fair  maiden  ?"  asked 
Lionel,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Because  I  am  sure,  that  so  gallant 
a  cavalier  would  not  harm  a  lonely 
maiden  like  me." 

Lionel's  heart  beat  quick,  as  he  took 
her  hand. — "  And  so  young  and  lovely 
as  you  are,  you  fear  not  man !" 

"  No,  not  when  that  man  is  like  you, 
brave  and  courteous.  But  I  must  go, 
sir ;  yet  I  will  think  much  and  often  of 
your  courtesy." 

And  away  tripped  the  damsel,  leav- 
ing  Lionel  in  a  phantasy  so  delightful, 
that  every  pulse  in  his  frame  beat  high 
with  ecstacy.  How  sweet  was  her  voice  \ 
How  soft  and  thrilling  was  the  pressure 
of  her  small  hand  !  and  how  tender  was 
her  confidence  in  his  gallantry  and  cour- 
tesy !  He  felt  that  he  was  desperately 
in  love,,  and  with  a  maiden,  moreover, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  sufficiently  to 
G  5  recognise 
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recognise  again!  But  then  he  should 
see  her,  and  ride  by  her  side,  to-morrow. 
And  so  he  walked  to  and  fro  among  the 
gravestones,  and  under  the  old  yew  trees, 
plunged  in  a  reverie,  which  was  all  that 
was  rapturous.  From  this  reverie,  how- 
ever, he  was  roused,  by  the  dull  tone  of 
the  clock  striking  nine ;  and  as  he  was 
to  rise  with  the  dawn  on  the  morrow, 
he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  seek  his 
chamber,  where  he  could  still  think  of 
that  evening's  adventure. 

In  going  once  more  over  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  spoken  to  his  inamo- 
rata, his  spur  struck  against  something 
on  the  ground.  He  stooped,  and  picked 
up  a  bracelet. — "  Cupid,  I  thank  thee  !" 
exclaimed  the  enamoured  youth,  as  he 
pressed  the  precious  relic  to  his  lips,  and 
then  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  "  There 
wanted  but  this  to  complete  my  happi- 
ness." 

And  with  a  heart  brim  full  of  love  and 

joy. 
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joy,  he  retired  to  rest,  to  dream  of  his 
fair  charmer,  the  churchyard,  and  the 
bracelet. 


G  e  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


They  journey'd  on  :  their  way  was  dark  and  wild. 

So  dark  and  wild,  as  if  the  solitude 

Had  never  heard  the  sound  of  human  steps. 

Bowles's  Grave  of  the  Last  Saxon. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  dawn 
found  Lionel  Sterling  busily  engaged 
in  the  inn-yard,  superintending  the  pre- 
parations for  the  day's  journey.  In  ad- 
dition to  mine  host  himself,  the  two 
serving-men,  whom  we  have  already 
noticed  as  having  accompanied  the  ba- 
ron in  his  flight,  together  with  the  sta- 
tionary "  Jock  ostler"  of  the  inn,  were 
all  employed  in  getting  ready  the  horses ; 
and  long  before  the  sun  had  risen  above 
the  blue  hills  in  the  east,  every  thing 
was  ready  for   the  departure ;   Lionel, 

with. 
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with  a  gallantly  in  which  he  delighted, 
holding  the  beautiful  black  pony  be- 
longing to  Isabel,  whose  proud  neck  he 
himself  had  shackled  with  the  bridle, 
and  whose  finely-curved  back  he  had, 
with  his  own  hands,  encumbered  with 
the  saddle  and  its  housings. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  our  young 
cavalier  awaited  with  no  trifling  anxiety 
the  appearance  of  his  beauteous  char- 
mer. His  anxiety,  heightened  though 
it  was  by  an  intense  desire  to  behold 
the  personal  beauty  of  the  young  Isabel, 
was  not  perfectly  devoid  of  an  uneasy 
apprehension,  as  to  the  result  of  the  last 
evening's  interview,  on  which  occasion 
his  conduct  now  appeared  to  him  some- 
what too  bold  and  presuming;  for  he 
experienced  all  those  tremulous  emotions 
which  attend  the  initiation  of  young 
and  timid  lovers.  High-born  and  high- 
bred as  he  knew  the  maiden  to  be,  he 
was  not  entirely  free  from  the  fear,  now 
that  the  impulse  of  the  moment  having 

subsided, 
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subsided,  and  reason,  with  all  her  sobering 
influence,  having  succeeded  the  tempo- 
rary unguardedness,  arising  from  their 
sudden  collision  in  the  cemetery,  that 
displeasure  might  mark  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  damsel  towards  himself;  for 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  that  lowly  as 
was  his  rank  in  life,  and  uncertain  as 
was  his  destiny,  he  had  been  somewhat 
too  bold  in  his  address.  But  this  fear 
was  in  some  degree  lulled,  by  the  recol- 
lection that  she  had  spoken  so  sweetly 
to  him,  and  had  thanked  him  so  kindly 
for  his  proffered  services^  Conscious^ 
however,  of  his  own  integrity,  and  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  he  could 
not.  reproach  himself  with  any  levity  of 
conduct,  or  any  ungracious  forwardness 
towards  one  whom  he  already  most 
truly  and  fervently  adored. 

The  party  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance, being  preceded,  by  about  three  mi- 
mites,  by  the  redoubtable  Pierce,  whose 
sunken   eye,  and  somewhat    rubicund 

countenance. 
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countenance,  gave  intelligent  token  of 
the  last  night's  debauch.  The  smack 
of  a  draught  of  brandy,  taken,  as  he  said, 
to  keep  the  morning  wind  out  of  his 
stomach,  was  not  yet  departed  from  his 
lips,  as  he  bustled  towards  the  stable ; 
and  right  glad  was  he  to  find  that  his 
goodly  steed,  a  clumsy  cream-coloured 
charger  of  the  Flemish  breed,  had  been 
properly  and  skilfully  caparisoned. 

They  were  speedily  joined  by  the  ba- 
ron and  the  ladies:  the  former,  with  a 
polite  stateliness,  tinctured,  moreover, 
with  a  solemnity  of  demeanour,  and  a 
sedate,  but  still  courteous  manner,  which 
well  became  his  dignified  deportment, 
supported  on  one  arm  the  countess  of 
Montresor;  and  on  the  other,  his  loqua- 
cious kinswoman,  already  introduced  into 
this  history,  as  mistress  Dinah  Price. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  ladies 
was  indeed  strikingly  great.     The  coun- 
tess, still  beautiful,  and  highly  dignified, 
with  a  form  which  solitude  and  seclu- 
sion 
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sion  had  not  deprived  of  that  matured 
voluptuousness  which  often  appertains 
to  middle  age,  moved  with  all  the  easy- 
dignity  of  high  rank,  and  intuitive  su- 
periority ;  while  mistress  Dinah,  her 
naturally  ascetic  disposition  having  im- 
bibed a  tenfold  proportion  of  sourness 
from  the  evils  of  her  exile,  and  her  tall 
scraggy  form  elongated  to  the  utmost 
by  a  stiff  feeling  of  puritanical  pride,, 
picked  her  way  on  tiptoe,  in  all  the  mi- 
sery of  constitutional  asperity ;  the  tria 
conveying  to  Lionel  the  idea  of  human 
life  sobered  and  saddened  by  misfortune, 
with  the  calm  sorrow  of  humanity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  on  the  other. 

The  two  maidens  followed,  hanging 
on  each  other's  arm,  with  that  friendly 
familiarity  which  a  similarity  in  years 
and  situation  had  speedily  engendered. 

Lionel's  eager  glance  immediately  fell 
upon  Isabel ;  and  he  discovered  in  her 
noble  form  and  lovely  features,  all  the 

transcendant 
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transcendant  beauties  which  his  enrap- 
tured imagination  had  portrayed.  His 
scrutiny,  unconsciously  close  on  his  own 
part,  disconcerted  the  maiden,  who  blush- 
ed deeply,  as  she  turned  to  her  com- 
panion, and  spoke  to  her  in  a  language 
unintelligible  to  Lionel.  Matilda  smiled, 
and  blushed  too ;  and  by  this  time  the 
fascinated  youth,  having  recovered  his 
self-possession,  advanced  with  Isabel's 
horse,  on  whom  he  speedily  placed  its 
beauteous  and  blushing  burden.  He 
then  brought  forward  Matilda's  palfrey, 
and  assisted  her  in  like  manner  to  mount. 
This  young  lady,  with  a  disposition 
more  lively  than  Isabel's,  seemed  to 
claim  some  sort  of  intimacy  with  Lio- 
nel ;  who,  however,  had  scarcely  spoken 
to  her  before,  although  he  had  accom- 
panied her  and  her  mother  from  Bala  to 
Cor  wen.  It  is  true,  there  was  nothing 
like  a  forward  familiarity  in  her  conduct, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  day  before 
was  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  that  free- 
dom 
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dom  from  restraint  which  a  young  dam- 
sel  usually  feels,  and  which  Matilda  ac- 
tually did  feel,  in  the  presence  of  so 
handsome  a  cavalier  as  Lionel. 

Isabel,  unaccustomed  as  she  was  to 
the  world,  w^as  more  a  child  of  nature 
than  Matilda,  who,  although  herself  un- 
able at  all  times  to  repress  the  ardent 
impulses  of  a  sensitive  heart,  had  still 
the  advantage  of  a  mother's  solicitous 
tuition,  a  benefit  of  which  Isabel  had 
been  altogether  deprived ;  and  while 
the  one  expressed  her  obligation  to  Lio- 
nel in  a  timid  and  tremulous  manner, 
the  other  thanked  him  with  more  ad- 
dress, but  equal  feeling ;  and  Lionel 
afterw^ards  remembered,  that  Matilda's 
hand  trembled  more  than  Isabel's,  as  it 
rested  on  his  extended  arm,  in  the  act 
of  mounting.  At  the  time,  however, 
he  attributed  all  Isabel's  bewitching  con- 
fusion to  the  recollection  of  the  adven- 
ture in  the  churchyard,  and  he  was 
happy  in  beholding  so  strong  a  proof 

of 
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of  the  pleasing  effect  of   that   casual 
meeting. 

The  cavalcade  was  soon  mounted. 
Pierce,  as  the  director  of  the  procession, 
led  the  van,  and  the  remainder  followed 
according  to  their  several  inclinations. 
By  an  arrangement,  not  altogether  the 
result  of  chance,  Lionel  found  himself 
between  the  two  damsels,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  remainder  of  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  servants  belonging 
to  the  baron,  and  Shenny  Roberts,  who,  of 
course,  preserved  a  proper  distance  from 
their  superiors.  Situated  as  the  mai- 
dens were,  they  rejected  not  the  advan- 
ces which  Lionel  made,  to  be  considered 
by  them  more  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend- 
ly companion,  than  in  that  of  a  formal 
and  taciturn  guide;  and  an  intimacy 
was  speedily  estabUshed  between  them, 
which  conduced  very  considerably  to 
lighten  the  fatigue  of  their  journey. 
Their  course  lay  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  that   beautiful   tract,   the 

Vale 
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Vale  of  Llangollen ;  and  on  they  jour- 
neyed, till  they  reached  the  town  of  that 
name,  after  a  lapse  of  about  three  hours ; 
for  the  distance  is  twelve  good  miles, 
and  the  road,  in  those  days,  did  not  pos- 
sess those  facilities  for  travelling  which 
it  does  now. 

On  entering  the  town,  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  unusual  bustle  which 
prevailed,  the  cause  of  which  was  speed- 
ily ascertained  by  the  inquisitive  Pierce. 
It  appeared,  that  not  an  hour  had  elap- 
sed, since  news  arrived,  that  general 
Mytton  was  marching  into  Wales,  with 
some  four  or  five  thousand  men,  to  chas- 
tise the  Welsh  rebels,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  take  Llangollen  en 
route,  he  having  dispatched  an  avant 
courier,  to  inform  its  worthy  inhabitants 
that  he  should  require  at  their  hands  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  victuals: 
he  had  already  left  Oswestry,  and  should 
be  there  in  less  than  three  hours.  This 
benevolent  communication  having  be- 
come 
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come  immediately    known   throiiffhout 

o 

the  district,  the  honest  Cambrians,  hav- 
ing more  than  once  before  experienced 
the  dehghts  of  this  military  rapacity, 
were  very  sedulously  employed  in  se- 
creting those  articles  of  provender, 
which  they  considered  most  likely  to 
captivate  the  fancy  of  the  republicans ; 
and  cattle  of  every  description — horses, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  were  being 
driven  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  with 
wonderful  expedition.  This  was  a  dis- 
covery which  boded  no  good  to  our  tra- 
vellers; for  it  was,  of  course,  a  principal 
object  with  Pierce  to  avoid  any  rencoun- 
ter with  the  parliamentary  army.  The 
only  remedy  he  had  was,  to  strike  up 
into  the  hills,  and  so  proceed  in  a  south- 
ern direction  to  Shrewsbury — a  plan 
which  he  found  to  be  practicable,  from 
the  information  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Goat  and  Candlestick,  at  Llangollen. 
After  a  hasty  repast  then,  they  followed 
a  path  leading  up  into  the  mountains, 

and 
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and  apparently  extending  into  a  wild, 
rugged,  and  almost  impassable  region. 

If  the  maidens  experienced  a  degree 
of  pleasurable  companionship  from  the 
society  of  Lionel,  as  they  journeyed 
through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  spots  in  the  whole  kingdom,  such 
a  feeling  was  abundantly  enhanced  by 
the  desolation  which  now  reigned  around 
them.  The  Alpine  district  into  which 
they  had  now  penetrated,  comprehend- 
ed a  vast  tract  of  country,  bounded  in 
one  direction  by  that  Saxon  barrier, 
called  Offa's  Dyke;  in  another,  by  the 
gloomy  outline  of  the  Breiddin  Hills ; 
and  in  another,  by  an  accumulation  of 
lofty  mountains,  stretching  one  beyond 
the  other,  as  far  as  the  highest  and  fur- 
thest of  them  all,  "  huge  Plinlimmon." 
Of  cultivation  there  was  no  one  cheer- 
ing sign,  and  the  miserable  habitations 
which  they  occasionally  passed,  and 
which  were,  "  like  angel  visits,  few  and 
far  between,'*  served  but  to  show,  that 

only 
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only  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of 
human  beings  could  seek  a  precarious 
shelter  amidst  such  a  barren  and  inhos- 
pitable desert.  Nature,  indeed,  reigned 
there  in  desolate  loneliness;  and  the 
rugged  majesty  of  her  works  evinced 
the  magnitude  of  her  superiority,  over 
the  puny  efforts  and  attainments  of  man. 
Yet,  rude  and  desolate  as  the  district 
was,  it  had  its  variety  of  scenery,  un- 
couth and  stupendous  as  that  variety 
was. 

At  intervals,  the  little  cavalcade  would 
pass  through  secluded  w^ooded  dingles, 
through  which  brawled  a  fierce  moun- 
tain river,  its  banks,  in  some  parts,  ab- 
rupt and  bare — in  others,  thickly  clothed 
with  brushwood.  A  cottage,  more  com- 
fortable and  commodious  than  the  huts 
on  the  mountain,  invariably  marked  a 
spot  like  this ;  and  to  it  were  attached 
two  or  three  fields,  displaying  a  feeble 
attempt  at  cultivation  ;  but  still  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  face  of  the  district  was  barrenness 
and  desolation. 

The  noonday  sun  was  shining  in  full 
splendour,  when  the  party  gained  what 
appeared  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  Al- 
pine ridge  which  they  had  been  traver- 
sing. Here  they  found  that  the  path 
descended  somewhat  abruptly,  into  a 
beaten  track,  which  led  into  the  re- 
cesses of  a  forest,  now  long  since  extinct, 
but  which  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Coed  Du,  or  the  Black  Wood.  Its 
dense  and  dark  recesses  lay  extended  for 
several  miles  before  them ;  and  without 
any  hesitation,  Pierce  directed  his  horse 
towards  it.  The  road  now  contracted 
itself  into  a  narrower  space,  and  there 
was  not  room  for  more  than  two  horses 
abreast ;  the  party  therefore  had  a  mere 
straggling  appearance,  which,  while  it 
added  apparently  to  its  numbers,  sub- 
tracted, at  the  same  time,  from  its 
strength.  Scarcely  had  they  fairly  en- 
tered the  forest,  before  Lionel  thought 

he 
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he  saw  the  face  of  a  man,  peeping,  at 
some  distance  on  his  right,  through  the 
foliage,  at  them  as  they  passed;  but  a 
casual  remark  from  Matilda  diverted  his 
attention,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it. 

They  had  ridden  about  half-a-raile, 
when  the  road  suddenly  diverged,  and 
spread  out  into  one  of  those  "  bright 
green  spots,"  which,  covered  with  green- 
sward, and  shaded  by  gnarled  oaks,  a 
poet  would  delight  to  people  with 
wood-nymphs.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, however,  this  natural  amphitheatre 
was  occupied  by  a  race  of  beings,  very 
different  from  wood-nymphs,  or  nymphs 
of  any  kind.  Lying  about  in  various 
directions,  so  as  most  completely  to 
choke  up  the  road,  were  a  troop  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  most  ferocious-looking  fel- 
lows, while  their  horses,  ready  saddled 
and  caparisoned,  were  quietly  grazing 
among  the  trees. 

Pierce  instinctively  curbed  in  his 
horse,  and  as  instinctively  drew  a  pistol 

VOL.  II.  H  from 
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from  his  holster.  Lionel,  the  baron,  and 
his  outriders,  did  the  same ;  while  the 
females  shrank  back,  pale  and  almost 
breathless  with  alarm. 

Lionel,  whispering  a  word  or  two  of 
encouragement  to  Isabel,  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  promised  to  defend 
her  with  his  life,  were  such  a  sacrifice 
necessary.  He  spoke  an  encouraging 
sentence  also  to  Matilda,  who  almost 
clung  to  his  arm,  as  she  implored  him 
not  to  run  heedlessly  into  danger.  He 
urged  his  horse  forward,  however,  and 
hastened  to  the  side  of  captain  Flun- 
kett,  just  as  that  w^orthy  was  vocifera- 
ting as  follows  to  these  living  obstacles 
to  his  progress  : — 

"  My  good  friends,  have  the  kindness 
to  move  your  idle  carcases  a  little  to 
the  right,  or  the  left,  and  let  us  pass  ;  a 
kick  from  Old  Nick  here  (meaning  his 
horse)  is  no  flea-bite,  I  promise  ye !" 

«  You  and  Old  Nick  be  d d  !" 

shouted  a    dark-mouthed   fellow,    who 

stirred 
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Stirred  no  further  from  his  reeumbent 
posture,  than  was  just  necessary  to  draw 
from  his  side  a  pistol,  which  he  delibe- 
rately cocked,  and  held  in  his  hand. 
"  Why  the  devil  do  you  come  here  to 
disturb  us  with  your  ugly  company  ?" 

At  this  instant  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs  was  heard,  coming  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  our  party  was 
pursuing,  and  in  a  moment  every  one  of 
the  band  was  on  his  feet. 

The  horseman  approached  at  full  gal- 
lop, and,  to  the  surprise  of  Lionel  and 
Pierce,  presented  to  their  view  the  per- 
son of  their  gaunt  companion  at  Corwen. 

"  Aha !"  shouted  Pierce,  as  he  made 
this  unexpected  discovery  ;  "  art  thou 
here,  thou  thief!"  and  before  any  one 
could  interpose,  he  discharged  his  pis- 
tol directly  in  Madoc's  face,  against 
whose  steel  cap  the  ball  actually  rang 
again. 

In  an  instant  more  than  a  score  of 

pistols  were  levelled  at  the  head  of  the 

H  2  un- 
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undaunted  captain  ;  but,  luckily  for  him, 
Madoc  exclaimed — "  Put  down  your 
arms  !  Think  you  that  such  a  sapless 
arm  as  that  can  harm  me  ?  My  doom 
is  fixed — but  it  will  be  a  stronger  and  a 
braver  arm  that  will  lay  this  head  low." 
He  then  approached  the  baron,  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  some  courtesy. — "  My 
lord  of  Abermaw,"  he  said,  "  this  bab- 
bling guide  of  yours  will  give  up  his 
charge  to  me,  and  henceforth  you  and 
your  daughter  will  be  under  my  protec- 
tion. I  will  give  you  safe  conduct  to 
those  who  have  more  love  for  you,  than 
the  profligate  traitors  to  whom  this  fool 
would  lead  you.  That  old  lady,"  point- 
ing to  Mrs.  Dinah,  who  drew  up  her 
head  scornfully  at  the  uncourteous  ap- 
pellation, "  and  your  servants,  may  go 
with  you  ;  but  the  remainder  of  your 
party  must  be  left  to  my  disposal." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  thus  obstruct 
our  passage,  and  take  upon  yourself  this 
authority  ?"  asked  Lionel,  to  whom  the 

arrange- 
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arrangement  announced  by  Madoc  was 
any  thing  but  pleasing. 

*'  By  the  right  of  one  who  dares  do 
this — and  more  also,  were  it  necessary," 
answered  the  mountaineer.  "  But  that 
you  may  have  no  squeamish  scruples, 
young  sir,  you  see  I  have  my  warrant," 
and  he  placed  in  Lionel's  hands  a  scroll 
of  parchment,  signed  by  Cromwell  him- 
self, and  authorizing,  or  rather  com- 
manding, his  trusty  servant,  Madoc  ab 
Robert,  commonly  called  Madoc  of 
Mowddwy,  to  take  under  his  own  es- 
pecial care  the  person  of  the  baron  of 
Abermaw,  and  all  such  members  of  his 
family  as  should  be  with  him. 

Lionel  handed  the  warrant  to  the 
baron,  saying,  as  he  did  so — "  I  fear,  my 
lord,  we  must  part  here.  This  is  au- 
thority which  we  have  now  no  means 
of  disputing — it  is  that  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell." 

"  It  is  that  of  the  protector  of  these 

realms,"  rejoined  Madoc ;  "  and  such  as 

H  3  you 
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you  must  now,  and  at  all  times,  obey. 
But  this  is  no  time  nor  place  to  bandy 
words  in.  Griffith,  get  ready  the  ba- 
ron's escort.  My  lord,  you  will  separate 
yourself  from  such  of  this  party  as  do 
not  go  further  with  you :  and  you,  sir 
Trusty,"  addressing  Pierce,  who,  seeing 
how  matters  stood,  made  the  best  of  the 
business,  and  remained  passively  silent, 
"  will  take  your  live-stock  with  you, 
and  tarry  not  at  the  wassail  board,  till 
you  have  conducted  your  charge  in  safe- 
ty to  its  destination.  But,  for  fear  you 
should  again  give  license  to  that  bab- 
bling tongue  of  yours,  six  of  my  troop- 
ers shall  escort  you  to  a  plaee  where 
there  shall  be  no  wine-bibbing,  I  promise 
you." 

"  But  where  is  your  warrant  for  me^ 
captain  ?"  asked  the  astonished  emissary. 
"  There  is  no  mention  made  of  us  in 
that  instrument." 

"   Warrant!"     echoed    the    outlaw; 
"  what  want  I  with  a  warrant  for  such 

an 
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an  ass  as  thou  ?  Hast  thou  not  seal- 
ed thine  own  warrant,  with  the  ball 
which  struck  my  skull-cap  ?  Dost  thou 
question  my  right  to  thy  disposal? 
Wert  thou  not  as  much  beneath  me  as 
the  daw  is  beneath  the  eagle,  I  would 
tear  thee  limb  from  limb,  even  where 
thou  standest  now.  Prate  not  to  me 
about  warrants — I  will  avouch  this  deed 
before  the  council :  and  if  I  did  not,  it 
is  not  for  such  as  thou  to  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den. — G willy m,  pick  out  six 
men,  to  take  this  babbling  lackbrain 
and  his  party  to  Rhiwaedog ;  and  if  he, 
or  any  of  them,  attempt  to  escape,  send 
a  bullet  through  his  brain." 

During  this  brief  colloquy,  the  escort 
intended  for  the  conduct  of  the  baron 
had  separated  him  and  his  party  from 
the  countess  and  her  daughter;  but  not 
before  the  two  maidens  had  taken  a 
tender  and  sorrowful  leave  of  each 
other.  In  the  troubled  times  which 
then  existed,  they  might  never  meet 
H  4  again ; 
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again ;  and  their  brief  acquaintance  had 
been  of  sufficient  duration  to  engender 
feelings  of  mutual  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. 

Lionel  felt  sad  enough,  at  being  so 
speedily  separated  from  the  object  of  his 
secret  adoration ;  and  his  sadness  was 
by  no  means  alleviated,  when  he  disco- 
vered that  it  was  impossible  to  bid  adieu 
to  Isabel,  as  she  was  now  surrounded 
by  the  men  who  were  appointed  as  her 
future  guides.  It  was  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  vexation,  therefore,  that  he 
saw  the  party  ride  on  into  the  wood,  their 
variegated  forms  becoming  less  and  less 
visible  as  they  mingled  with  the  thickly- 
planted  trees  of  the  forest ;  and  he  pur- 
sued the  course  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
ductors of  his  own  party,  with  all  the 
gloomy  melancholy  of  a  captive  lover. 

Poor  Matilda  observed  his  sorrow 
with  regret,  and  sighed  as  she  thought 
of  its  cause ;  for,  with  all  the  intuitive 
readiness  of  youthful  affection,  she  had 

long 
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long  since  discovered  Lionel's  attach- 
ment to  Isabel ;  and  she  well  knew  that 
he  had  mistaken  her  for  her  companion 
the  evening  before. — "  He  shall  never 
know  his  error  from  me,"  was  her  men- 
tal resolution,  as  the  scene  passed  across 
her  mind ;  "  he  may  love  Isabel  if  he 
likes :  but  I  am  sure  she  will  never  love 
him  as  much  as  I  shall." 

Alas,  young  maiden  !  was  thy  gentle 
heart  so  soon  to  become  a  victim  to 
hopeless  affection,  and  thy  happiness  a 
prey  to  the  spoiler?  Better  had  it  been 
for  thee  still  to  have  remained  a  careless, 
joyous  nymph,  amidst  those  secluded 
hills,  than  to  have  come  forth  into  the 
world,  to  have  all  thy  young  joys  blight- 
ed ! 

Their  course  now  lay  in  a  direction 
towards  the  east,  but  verging  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  towards  the  north. 
Where  the  place  of  their  destination 
was,  neither  Lionel  nor  Pierce  knew; 
but  they  were  given  to  understand,  by 
H  5  the 
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the  leader  of  their  escort,  whose  morose 
taciturnity  did  not  encourage  commu- 
nication, that  they  would  not  reach  it 
till  evening.  They  avoided  the  more 
open  roads,  and  pursued  their  way  along 
the  hills,  occasionally  dipping  down  in- 
to the  valleys,  of  the  more  level  ground 
of  which  they  availed  themselves,  as 
much  as  was  considered  consistent  with 
their  safety ;  for  all  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  was  sedulous- 
ly and  strictly  shunned. 

But  there  was  one  mountain-village 
through  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pass ;  and  here  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  stay  for  a  short  time,  to  rest  and 
refresh  themselves :  this  was  the  moun- 
tain-village of  Ruabon;  and  a  mighty 
bustle  there  was  in  it,  occasioned  by  a 
combination  of  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  Mytton,  out  of  the  tender  love 
which  he  bore  towards  the  Welsh,  had 
dispatched  a  party  of  foragers  to  ran- 
sack 
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sack  the  place — an  office  they  performed 
with  wonderful  effect  and  expedition. 

This  took  place  in  the  morning ;  and 
scarcely  had  this  event  transpired,  be- 
fore another,  equally  important  and 
vexatious,  occurred.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  a  tax  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Welsh,  equivalent  to  a 
tenth  part  of  all  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels. As  this  was  entirely  a  republican 
enactment,  the  officer  appointed  for  its 
collection,  who  resided  at  Shrewsbury, 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  all  the 
places  in  the  district  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, and  take  an  advanced  payment, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolt  which  had 
taken  place  in  North  Wales ;  for  as  the 
issue  was  not  quite  certain,  it  was  as 
well  that  the  government  should  get  as 
much  as  it  could,  at  all  events. 

Down  then  to  Ruabon  came  the  col- 
lector and  his  two  assistants,  stout,  ac- 
tive fellows,  well  armed,  and  marvel- 
lously saucy  to  boot.  They  came  at  a 
H  6  very 
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very  inauspicious  moment,  for  general 
Mytton's  foragers  had  not  long  left  the 
village,  and  their  exertions  had  been 
too  energetic  to  leave  much  behind 
them.  Besides,  the  Welshmen  had  not 
recovered  the  effect  of  the  first  visita- 
tion ;  and  their  boiling  blood  had  not 
subsided  into  its  accustomed  calm  course, 
when  these  obnoxious  messengers  ar- 
rived. The  report  of  their  arrival  spread, 
of  course,  like  wildfire  through  the  ham- 
let; and  first  one  swore,  and  then  an- 
other, that  he  would  not  give  up  a  sin- 
gle penny  more  to  the  rapacious  com- 
monwealth. At  first  the  people  remon- 
strated against  the  imposition ;  but  re- 
monstrance was  in  vain ;  and  so,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  these  republican  myr- 
midons actually  added  force  to  their  de- 
mand, and  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  household  property  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals. 

All   this   time  a  terrible   storm  was 
brewing ;  and  it  was  reserved — and  the 

coincidence 
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coincidencQ  is  certainly  remarkable — for 
the  hereditary  blacksmith  of  the  village, 
Simon  Griffiths  to  wit,  like  Wat  Ty- 
ler of  old,  to  set  fire  to  the  gathering 
conflagration.  Simon,  as  honest  and  in- 
dustrious a  man  as  ever  put  hand  to  ham- 
mer, was  gifted,  nevertheless,  with  a 
very  inflammable  disposition  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  pretty  well  mulct  already  by 
the  soldiers,  he  swore  by  St.  David,  and 
the  thirteen  apostles,  that  he  would  not 
give  up  another  doit  for  any  one.  When, 
therefore,  the  tax-gatherers  came  to  him, 
he  told  them  flatly  and  plainly,  that  he 
had  only  enough  to  keep  his  own  fa- 
mily from  starving ;  and  that  he  would 
not,  because  he  could  not,  give  them 
another  farthing. 

"  Well,  but,  old  blow-bellows,"  said 
one  of  the  assistants,  "  you  know  what 
we  must  do ;  we  must  seize  upon  some 
of  your  goods  here.  What  say  you, 
master,"  turning  to  the  superior  officer, 
"  shall  we  take  away  this  old  bellows  ?" 

''If 
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**  If  you  take  away  but  a  single  hob- 
nail," said  Simon,  while  his  wrath  was 
rapidly  rising,  "  I'll  batter  your  brains 
out  with  my  sledge-hammer !" 

"  Well  said,  old  fire  and  fury !"  said 

the  superior.     "  D me  if  you  don't 

get  hotter  every  visit.  But,  come ;  we 
must  not  be  hindered  in  our  duty.  Will 
you  pay  the  parliament's  tax  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,  no,  I  will  not,"  said  Si- 
mon, grasping  his  hammer,  and  assum- 
ing an  attitude  not  very  pacific. 

"  Then,  Jukes,  take  your  measures  ;" 
and  Jukes  proceeded  forthwith  to  cut 
with  his  hanger,  the  ropes  which  braced 
up  Simon's  bellows. 

"  Hands  off,  you  cormorant !"  roared 
Simon,  as  he  made  up  to  the  fellow ; 
"  hands  off,  or,  by  the  God  above,  I'll 
beat  you  to  the  earth  !" 

The  man  heeded  him  not;  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  felled  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  weltering  in  his 
blood. 

The 
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The  uproar  which  ensued  was  rather 
alarming :  the  tax-gatherers,  always  at- 
tended in  their  progress  by  the  idlers  of 
the  hamlet,  had,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, attracted  a  more  numerous  crowd 
than  usual ;  and  no  sooner  had  Simon 
Griffiths  felled  Jukes  to  the  earth,  than 
his  cause  was  immediately  espoused  by 
every  one  present.     This  was  evinced 
by  cries  of — "  Down  with  the  robbers ! 
Hold   fast   the   extortioners !"       Some, 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  actually  shout- 
ed— "  King  Charles  for  ever  !"  and  some 
other  loyal  acclamations,  now  lost  to  us 
through  the  impairing  ravages  of  time. 
The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  forcible 
detention  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were 
hurried  up  into  an  old  building,  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  jail,  and  there  very 
securely  guarded  by  half-a-dozen  stout 
villagers ;  and  the  simultaneous  gather- 
ing of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  who 
poured  into  Ruabon,  with  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provision,    that  they 

could 
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could  muster ;  all  being  resolutely  deter- 
mined, with  Simon  Griffiths  at  their 
head,  to  do  all  they  could  to  harass  the 
republicans. 

These,  then,  were  the  causes  which 
created  so  great  a  bustle  in  the  village, 
and  our  party  found  itself  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  uproar,  before  its  leader 
had  time  to  calculate  upon  the  conse- 
quences. A  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
villagers,  armed  with  a  variety  of  fan- 
tastic weapons,  had  congregated  in  the 
principal  street,  and  a  stout,  brawny, 
swarthy-looking  man,  about  fifty,  was 
busily  engaged  in  marshalling  them  into 
some  degree  of  order.  Of  course,  they 
immediately  gathered  around  our  tra- 
vellers, in  the  hope  that  they  had  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  their  numbers. 

Lionel,  with  the  quick  eye  of  youth, 
saw  in  an  instant  how  affairs  were  situa- 
ted. He  whispered  to  the  countess  and 
her  daughter,  during  the  temporary  dis- 
order which  this  unexpected  rencounter 

had 
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had  occasioned — "  Keep  your  eye  on 
me,  and  do  not  be  alarmed.  Quit  the 
crowd,  if  you  can."  His  first  intention 
was  to  escape  by  flight ;  but  the  dense 
multitude  around  him  prevented  this, 
and  he  resolved  to  try  another  method. 
He  rode  up  to  the  leader  of  their  little 
party,  who  was  riding  alone  at  its  head, 
as  if  he  wished  to  confer  with  him ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  brought  his  horse  close 
to  his,  than  he  seized  the  outlaw  by  the 
neck,  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
He  then  shouted — "  Come  on,  my 
friends!     A  resue  !  a  rescue!" 

"  A  rescue !  a  rescue  !"  was  returned 
by  the  crowd ;  and  before  they  had  time 
to  extricate  themselves,  the  six  outlaws 
were  disarmed  and  captured. 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  lad,  master  Lio- 
nel," said  Pierce  Plunkett,  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  youth,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  for,  to  do  him  credit,  he 
had  not  been  idle  in  the  business ;  "  and 

my 
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my  lord  shall  know  of  this.     But,  hell 
and  devils,  where  are  the  ladies  ?" 

An  explanation  soon  ensued.  The 
ladies  had  been  led  out  of  the  crowd,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fray,  and 
were  now  waiting  the  result  close  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Lionel,  leaving  Plun- 
kett  to  explain  to  the  villagers  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  case,  sought  his  fair 
companions,  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
once  more  free ;  and  had  he  not  been 
hoodwinked  by  his  love  for  Isabel,  be 
must  have  perceived  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  for  himself,  in  the  trembling 
agitation  of  the  artless  Matilda.  Pierce 
having  satisfactorily  explained  all  the  ne- 
cessary particulars,  now  joined  them; 
and  after  a  hasty  refreshment  at  the 
Cross  Foxes,  they  resumed  their  jour- 
ney, and  pursued  their  course  towards 
Shrewsbury. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  seal  are  met 

In  the  wide  champaign  of  the  ocean  plaine. 
With  croell  chaufe  their  -courages  the^j'  whet. 

The  maysterdome  of  each  by  force  to  gaine, 
And  dreadful!  battaile  'twJxt  them  do  darraine  : 

They  snuff,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they  rage,  they  rore. 
That  all  the  sea,  disturbed  with  their  traine. 

Doth  fire  with  foame,  above  the  surges  hore : 
Such  was  betwixt  these  two  the  troublesome  uprore. 

Fairy  Queene. 

We  must  now  return  to  Reginald  and 
his  associates,  whom  we  left  about  to 
proceed  to  Harlech,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
that  secluded  town  ;  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  morning  following  tlie  last  confer- 
ence of  the  loyal  leaders,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men, 
and  commenced  his  march. 

Harlech 
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Harlech  Castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  those  old  and  massive  fortresses, 
which  the  rude  and  ferocious  manners 
of  feudal  times  had  rendered  necessary 
throughout  the  principality.  Erected 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  and  defended  on  the 
east  side  by  a  deep  foss,  its  situation 
was  one  of  great  strength  and  security, 
so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  very  small 
garrison  was  sufficient  for  its  defence. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars, 
it  was  bravely,  and  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, defended  by  captain  William 
Owen  (a  relation  of  sir  John  Owen,  who 
was  tried  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
lords  Holland,  Goring,  Norwich,  and 
Capel,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
commonwealth),  who,  with  only  twenty- 
eight  men,  resisted  the  repeated  assaults 
of  the  republican  force,  until  Mytton 
himself  having  reduced  every  other  for- 
tress in  Wales,  marched  on  to  Harlech, 
and  effected  the  reduction  of  the  castle, 

its 
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its  gallant  governor,  however,  capitula- 
ting on  honourable  terms. 

As  it  commanded  a  great  part  of  the 
communication  by  sea  between  South 
and  North  Wales,  its  possession  became 
a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  either 
party;  and  Mytton,  with  the  sagacity 
for  which  he  was  remarkable,  garrisoned 
it  with  fifty  picked  men,  the  command 
of  whom  he  entrusted  to  major  Went- 
worth,  one  of  his  bravest  and  most  ex- 
perienced officers.  His  parting  charge 
to  that  officer  was  characteristic  of  the 
decision  and  foresight  which  marked  his 
character. — "  You  and  I,  Wentworth, 
have  reason  to  know  that  these  choleric 
countrymen  of  mine  will  not  long  sit 
easy  under  the  yoke  which  our  great 
men  in  London  will  think  proper  to  im- 
pose upon  them.  If  they  rise  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  there  are  some 
spirited  young  fellows  here,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  some  long-headed 
old  ones,  this  castle  will  become  an  ob- 
ject 
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ject  to  them,  and  its  possession  will  give 
them  a  ready  communication  between 
the  South  Wallians  and  the  Irish,  who 
would  rather  bend  their  knees  to  Charles 
Stuart,  than  to  the  Parliament,  which 
doomed  his  father  to  the  scaffold.  Now 
it  must  be  your  place  to  prevent  this. 
Do  not  give  up  the  castle,  even  if  you 
are  driven  to  feed  upon  your  boots ;  and 
as  to  their  taking  it  by  assault,  III  defy 
any  force  on  earth  to  do  that,  if  the  dif- 
ferent avenues  leading  up  the  rock  are 
well  guarded:  I  need  not  caution  you 
to  be  vigilant;  but  the  men,  if  we  have 
much  of  a  peace,  may  want  looking 
after." 

In  conformity  with  this  injunction, 
major  Wentworth,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolt  at  so  short  a  distance  from  his 
quarters,  for  Harlech  is  barely  twenty 
miles  over  the  hills  from  Dolgelley,  im- 
mediately put  such  measures  in  requisi- 
tion, as  were  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
secure  defence  of  the   castle ;   and    he 

awaited, 
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awaited,  with  no  trifling  anxiety,  for  the 
approach  of  his  besiegers.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  gained  accurate  intelHgence  of 
the  progress  of  affairs  at  Dolgelley  ;  and 
when  Reginald  and  his  men  marched 
into  the  town,  they  found  that  deserted, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  manned 
with  a  strong  and  efficient  force.  The 
summons  made  by  Reginald  for  its  sur- 
render, was  answered  by  scorn  and  de- 
fiance; and  an  assault  was  commenced 
that  very  day,  which  was  bravely  and 
effectually  resisted.  Reginald,  indeed, 
soon  found  that  force,  no  matter  how 
well  or  perseveringly  applied,  was  not 
likely  to  effect  his  purpose ;  and  so  he 
resolutely  determined  to  starve  out  the 
garrison,  by  cutting  off  all  their  supplies 
of  provision. 

In  the  mean  time,  Einion  Edwards 
proceeded  to  Caernarvon,  and  found  the 
castle  deserted,  in  the  general  panic 
which  prevailed  in  that  district,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  report  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 
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tion.  Garrisoning  it  therefore  with  a 
party  sufficiently  strong,  he  returned, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  head-quarters  at 
Dolgelley,  where  he  learnt,  with  some 
degree  of  disappointment,  the  ill  success 
of  Reginald. — "  I  told  thee  what  would 
come  of  trusting  boys  with  such  mat- 
ters," he  said  to  Ellis  Wynne,  as  he 
mounted  his  still  reeking  charger,  to 
proceed  to  join  his  colleague  at  Harlech 
with  a  reinforcement :  "  to  be  three  days 
taking  a  crow's  nest  like  that!  /  will 
have  it  down  in  as  many  hours,  with 
the  old  raven  that's  in  it;"  and  away 
marched  Einion,  stopping  only  to  slake 
his  thirst,  and  that  of  his  horse,  with  a 
draught  of  cold  water. 

It  was  evening  before  he  reached  his 
destination ;  and  whatever  opinion  he 
might  have  formed  of  the  capability  and 
determination  of  his  youthful  colleague, 
he  now  perceived  that  indolence  or  in- 
activity formed  no  part  of  his  errors. 
When  he  reached  the  summit  of  the 

hill 
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hill  which  overlooks  the  little  town,  he 
saw  that  the  castle  was  enveloped  in  the 
smoke  of  its  own  artillery,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  besiegers',  the  report  of 
which  had  long  before  reached  him,  as 
it  boomed  along  the  mountains.  At 
such  a  sight,  he  experienced  that  feeling 
of  impatient  ardour,  which  usually  hur- 
ries us  to  mingle  with  a  fray  in  which 
we  feel  particularly  interested.  He  gave 
the  word  to  march  in  double  quick 
time;  and  the  detachment  descended 
the  hill  with  all  possible  alacrity*  Ei- 
nion,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, found  that  a  partial  breach  had  al- 
ready been  effected,  and  that  his  own 
party  began  to  gain  the  advantage.  His 
arrival,  with  a  reinforcement,  infused 
new  vigour  into  their  bosoms ;  and  in 
less  than  two  hours  afterwards,  the 
castle  was  carried  by  assault ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  garrison,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  half-a-dozen,  who  had  been 
killed,  w^ere  made  prisoners ;  thus  veri- 
VOL.  II.  I  fying 
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fying  Einion's  assertion,  as  made  to  El- 
lis Wynne,  before  he  left  Dolgelley, 
Tiie  prisoners  were  marched  off  to  the 
general  depot  at  Llys  Bradvven  ;  and  the 
two  chieftains,  leaving  a  sufficient  force 
to  guard  the  fortress,  marched  forth  the 
next  morning,  willi  the  remainder  of 
their  men,  to  Dolgelley. 

Having  now  effected  all  that  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  their  affairs,  the  Welsh  loyalists 
turned  their  attention  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  strength,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  raw  recruits.  .Dol- 
gelley became  the  scene  of  much  mili- 
tary bustle,  for  they  received  every  day 
new  accessions  to  their  numbers.  The 
news  of  Cromwell's  death,  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  gained  them  se- 
veral adherents;  and,  contented  with 
having  secured  the  possession  of  the 
strong  district  which  stretches  along  the. 
sea-side,  on  the  western  boundaries  of 
Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  they  pitched 
•  their 
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their  tents  at  Dolgelley,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  acquirement  of 
fresh  succours  and  supplies. 

It  was  during  this  short  interval  of 
temporary  inaction,  that  Reginald,  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  assisted  in  its 
capture,  paid  a  visit  to  Abermaw  Cas- 
tle. He  had  more  than  one  reason  for 
this ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  inclination,  which  prompted 
him  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  so  much  for- 
mer happiness,  he  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  condition  in  which  the 
mansion  had  been  preserved ;  and  he 
felt  some  desire  also,  to  see  his  old  tu- 
tor. He  chose  evening  for  his  purpose, 
and  after  the  council  for  the  day  had 
broken  up,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
set  out  alone  on  his  journey. 
-  How  different  were  the  feelings  which 
now  filled  his  bosom,  to  those  which  he 
had  hitherto  usually  experienced,  as  he 
rode  along  a  path,  every  bend  of  vv4iich 
was  familiar  to  him !  But  a  few  days 
iv:r()  I  2  ago. 
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ago,  and  he  moved  about  the  extensive 
domain  of  his  lordly  kinsman,  not  as  the 
aspiring  loyalist,  and  as  the  successful 
victor  in  a  just  cause,  but  as  a  shackled 
dependant  upon  the  will,  and  even  the 
bounty,  of  others.  His  young  heart, 
glowing,  as  it  did,  with  an  eager  desire 
to  shake  off  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the 
commonwealth,  felt  the  bitterness  of  its 
dependency,  when  it  contemplated  the 
evils  which  its  energies  could  not  re- 
dress ;  and,  in  contrasting  this  situation 
with  the  present,  Reginald  could  not 
but  feel  a  proud  exultation,  although  he 
was  painfully  conscious  that  the  condi-^ 
tion  which  engendered  such  a  feeling, 
was  sadly  and  dearly  purchased. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  the  revolt,  Re- 
ginald, smarting  as  he  then  was  under 
the  doom  of  a  proscribed  felon,  and  in- 
fluenced as  much  by  feelings  of  pure 
devotion  to  his  exiled  monarch,  as  by  a 
desire  ofvengeance,  for  indignities  which 
he  had  both  seen  and  suffered  in  his 

own 
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own  person,  smothered   all   the  dearer 
and  more  natural  emotions  of  his  heart, 
and  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  a  cause, 
the  consequences  of  which,  as  regarded 
himself,  and  those  most  dear  to  him,  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  never  once  reflect- 
ed   upon.     But  now  that  this  primary 
excitement    was  over,   some   thoughts, 
touching   the   hardships   and   perils  to 
which   Isabel  and   her  father  might  be 
subjected,  did  intrude,  and  to  his  manifest 
discomfort  and  vexation.      There   was 
another  cause  of  regret,  too,  upon  which 
he  had  not  calculated ;  and  that  was  the 
decided   opposition  which  Einion  Ed- 
wards had  hitherto  evinced  towards  the 
more  mild,  and,  as  he  considered,  more 
judicious  measures,  which  he  had  advo- 
cated. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  concur- 
rence of  the  Caernarvonshire  chieftain, 
in  all  that  had  hitherto  been  done,  Re- 
ginald was  perfectly  convinced,  that  such 
a  concurrence  was  not  the  result  of  Ei- 
1 3  nion's 
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nion's  conviction  of  their  utility  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  evidently  saw  that  his  col- 
league was  not  only  displeased  with  such 
arrangements,  but  that  his  hostility,  or 
perhaps  his  jealousy,  towards  himself 
as  their  advocate,  received  daily  addi- 
tional asperity. 

Our  hero,  who,  fiery  and  impetuous 
as  he  was,  had  a  tolerable  share  of  pru- 
dence in  his  cooler  moments,  had  sedu- 
lously avoided  any  actual  altercation 
with  tjiis  morose  chieftain,  as  well  for 
his  own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  that 
cause,  the  defence  of  which  he  had  so 
zealously  adopted  ;  and  when  he  disco- 
vered that  Einion  Edwards  had  imposed 
some  new,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  some 
unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the  pri- 
soners at  Llys  Bradwen,  he  avoided  any 
remonstrance  on  the  subject,  as  he  well 
knew  that  it  could  produce  no  benefit  to 
the  sufferers. 

All    these    considerations    presented 
themselves  to  his  reflection,  as  he  rode 

along 
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along  towards  Aber maw  Castle;  and  he 
t2ould  not  help  recollecting  some  of  the 
parting  words  of  Isabel,  on  the  evening 
of  lier  departure  from  Wales,  the  truth 
and  propriety  of  which  now  struck  him 
forcibly. — "  You  are  leagued,  Reginald," 
she  said,  "  with  desperate  and  daring- 
men,  whose  will  you  must  in  great 
measure  submit  to;  and  it  must  be  ever 
a  cause  of  sorrow  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us, 
-when  we  remember  that  your  fair  name 
has  been  sullied  by  such  contamination." 
— "  Well,"  he  said,  mentally,  as  this  re- 
mark occurred  to  him,  "  if  it  must  be 
so,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retract.  If  I 
cannot  conscientiously  follow  the  path 
which  I  have  chosen,  I  will  turn  away 
from  it,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  some  fo- 
reign land,  until  more  peaceful  days 
shall  smile  upon  Britain."  And,  with 
this  resolution,  he  entered  the  avenue 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
building. 

1 4  The 
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The  gloom,  always  sufficiently  som- 
bre, in  which  the  castle  was  usually  en- 
veloped, was  now  considerably  increa- 
sed. During  the  baron's  occupancy,  no- 
thing was  ever  permitted  to  be  out  of 
order  or  repair ;  and  the  different  walks 
leading  to  the  court-yard,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  grounds,  were  at  all  times 
free  from  disorder.  Not  so  were  they 
now ;  branches,  torn  from  the  adjoining 
trees,  lay  scattered  about  in  various  di- 
rections ;  and  the  autumnal  leaves,  in- 
stead of  being  carefully  collected  every 
day,  were  rotting  by  the  road  side. 
Large  stones  lay  also  securely  imbedded 
in  the  middle  of  the  path,  having  been 
hurled  from  the  bank  above,  by  some 
idle  urchins,  their  course  down  the  steep 
being  marked  by  the  large  lumps  of 
earth  which  accompanied  them  in  their 
descent.  Nettles,  too,  and  other  rank 
and  noxious  weeds,  had  already  began 
to  rear  their  heads,  in  all  the  vulgar 
pride  of  undisturbed  consequence. 

This 
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This  was  the  state  of  things  at  some 
distance  from  the  castle ;  as  Reginald 
drew  near,  he  met  with  fresh  obstacles. 
In  one  part  of  the  road  lay  the  dis- 
mounted carriage  of  a  field-piece,  with 
one  of  its  wheels  broken,  and  some  of 
the  spokes  stolen  for  fire- wood  ;  in  an- 
other, the  pigs,  having  been  suffered  to 
escape  from  the  adjoining  grange,  ran 
riot  about  the  road ;  as  did  the  geese, 
goats,  turkeys,  &c.  The  garden  wall,  a 
portion  of  which  flanked  the  road,  on 
one  side,  was  beaten  in ;  and  Reginald, 
as  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  could  see,  that 
this  work  of  desolation  had  extended  to 
the  garden,  which,  in  the  baron's  time, 
was  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  good 
order. 

He  came  within  sight  of  the  building, 
and  saw  a  thin  light  column  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  kitchen,  presenting  a 
striking  and  miserable  contrast  to  the 
huge  volumes  which  formerly  almost 
clouded  the  sky.  The  outer  gate,  so 
1 5  scrupu- 
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scrupulously  kept  closed  in  former  days, 
was  now  half  open,  and  the  large  breach 
which  had  been  made  in  it  during  the 
siege,  was  still  unrepaired. 

Reginald  entered  the  court-yard  with- 
out opposition,  for  the  few  men  who 
had  been  left  there,  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  inmates  permitted  to  enjoy 
themselves  unmolested.  Here  he  was 
received,  not  as  in  former  times,  by  the 
bustling  grooms,  but  by  the  cackling  of 
a  flock  of  geese,  and  the  baying  of  an 
old  blind  fox-hound,  whose  sense  of 
smell  was  also  too  much  blunted  to  en- 
able him  immediately  to  recognise  his 
young  master.     , 

^  What!"  said  Reginald,  as  he  alight- 
ed, "  have  you  so  soon  forgotten  me,  old 
Joyful?" 

0  The  dog  knew  his  voice,  and  fawned 
upon  him. 

He  entered  the  house ;  the  silence  of 
its  deserted  chambers,  and  large  stone 
hall,  echoing  to  the  heavy  clank  of  his 

boots^ 
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boots,  as  he  strode  towards  the  servants' 
offices.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  he  was 
met  by  old  Howel,  who,  with  one  old 
palsied  woman,  and  a  stout  serving  lass, 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  baron's  es- 
tablishment, the  others  having  left  the 
castle  on  their  lord's  departure. 

The  old  man  started,  and  turned  pale 
with  terror,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  visi- 
tor. 

"  Well,  Howel,  how  are  you  ?"  asked 
Reginald,  as  he  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards him. 

"  Is  this  you,  Mr.  Reginald  ?"  mur- 
mured Howel.  "  The  Lord  save  me !" 
He  took  the  youth's  hand,  and  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  with  the  tremulous  eager- 
ness of  age.  "  These  old  eyes  are  glad 
to  look  upon  you  once  more.     ^Master — 

but "     The  meeting,  so  sudden  and 

so  unexpected,  was  too  much  for  the 
kind-hearted  old  man,  and  he  wept  out- 
right, as  he  continued — "  Oh,  why  did 
you  leave  us,  master  Reginald  ?" 

I  6  Reginald 
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Reginald  was  not  unmoved  at  this 
proof  of  the  old  man's  affection  ;  he  led 
him  to  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  sat  down 
beside  him. — "  You  know  why  I  left 
you,  Howel :  there  was  a  price  upon 
my  head,  and  I  had  no  choice." 

"  Ah,  young  blood !  young  blood  !" 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  wiped  away  his 
tears ;  and  then  continued,  in  a  firmer 
tone — "  Well,  master,  you  know  best ; 
but  where  is  my  lord,  and  the  lady  Isa- 
bel?" 

"  In  England,  I  hope,  by  this  time — 
and  safe  with  their  friends." 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  fervently  ex- 
claimed  the  old  man.  "  I  have  been 
here  now,  master  Reginald,  man  and 
boy,  near  threescore  years;  and  I  did 
not  think  that  these  old  eyes  would  ever 
see  my  dear  lord  driven  from  his  home, 
in  his  old  age,  to  seek  a  grave  among 
strangers.  And  his  dear  beautiful  child 
too — what  will  become  of  her,  away  from 
all  her  friends  ?" 

"  She 
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"  She  will  meet  with  friends,  Howel, 
wherever  she  goes ;  she  must  meet  with 
friends  !"  murmured  Reginald,  consider- 
ably agitated ;  "  and  the  baron  has  many- 
friends  in  England.  But  do  not  grieve, 
good  Howel — better  and  happier  times 
will  yet  be  ours." 

"  Amen,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
won't  you  see  Mr.  Jones  ?"  asked  How- 
el, rising — "  he  is  in  the  library ;"  and 
he  led  the  way,  as  Reginald  followed 
him. 

However  deep  was  the  sorrow  which 
the  reverend  chaplain  felt  at  the  expul- 
sion of  his  patron,  he  had  borne  the 
dispensation  with  Christian  fortitude 
and  most  exemplary  resignation.  It  is 
true,  that  he  had  not  lost  much  by  the 
change ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  that  he  received  there- 
from a  considerable  addition  to  those 
creature-comforts,  in  the  indulgence  of 
which  the  good  man  so  much  delighted. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  now,  in  every 

possible 
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possible  degree  and  respect,  his  own 
uncontrolled  and  entire  master ;  and,  as 
things  went,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self compelled  any  longer  to  keep  up 
that  judicious  dissimulation  touching 
his  principles  and  political  tenets,  which 
had  hitherto  insured  him  so  comfortable 
a  domicile  at  the  castle.  There  was 
now  indeed  no  necessity  for  any  public 
avowal  of  any  principles  at  all,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned;  and  he  has  been 
since  often  heard  to  declare  that  the 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  one  only  ex- 
cepted, which  he  spent  at  Abermaw 
Castle  during  the  absence  of  its  right- 
ful lord  and  master. 

In  direct  conformity  with  these  facts, 
Reginald  found  his  tutor  deeply  en- 
gaged with  a  huge  volume  of  pole- 
mical controversy,  on  the  table  before 
him;  while  on  one  side  a  tankard  of 
mulled  claret  sent  its  fragrant  fumes  far 
and  wide  over  the  apartment,  and  on 
the  other,  stood  the  remains  of  a  veni- 
son- 
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son-pasty,  from  which  the  worthy  di- 
vine had  been  making  his  evening  meal. 
Hovvel  having  opened  the  door,  retired, 
and  our  hero  stood,  unrecognised,  by 
the  side  of  his  preceptor's  chair,  who, 
with  the  absence  natural  to  learned  men, 
imagining  that  it  was  the  old  butler 
come  to  receive  any  commands,  with 
which  his  (now)  master  might  honour 
him,  said,  without  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  ponderous  tome  before  him — "  How- 
el,  my  good  man,  this  posset  of  thine  is 
not  palatable :  thou  hast  put  but  a  scan- 
ty share  of  spice  therein ;  I  prithee  add 
to  it  some  more,  and  amalgamate  the 
whole  with  thine  accustomed  skill." 

"  I  will  do  your  honour's  bidding," 
answered  Reginald,  imitating  the  old 
man's  voice ;  "  but  first,"  using  his  na- 
tural tone,  "  let  me  drink  to  the  health 
and  long  life  of  the  reverend  Pendragon 
Jones,"  and  he  drank  a  hearty  draught 
of  the  foaming  beverage. 

"  Angels  of  heaven !"  exclaimed  the 

petrified 
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petrified  preceptor,  as  he  started  out  of 
his  chair,  with  wonderful  alacrity  — 
"  Reginald,  my  own  boy  !  is  it  thou  ?" 
And  he  flew  into  his  pupil's  arms,  and 
hugged  him  with  an  energy  that  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes;  "  but  come,  joy  of 
my  heart !  take  thee  a  seat,"  continued 
the  divine,  as  he  relaxed  his  somewhat 
uncourteous  embrace ;  "  impart  to  me 
thine  adventures,  and  tell  me  how  pros- 
pers the  good  cause  ?" 

Reginald  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
gratified  his  auditor  with  a  succinct  nar- 
ration of  all  that  had  occurred,  since  the 
day  of  his  original  departure  from  the 
castle. 

Much  and  mightily  delighted  was 
Mr.  Pendragon  Jones,  to  find  that  the 
cause  of  loyalty,  for  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  prayed  long  and  fervently  both 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  was  likely 
to  succeed  so  well ;  and  he  took  no  small 
credit  to  himself,  for  having  produced 
so  brave  and  strenuous  a  champion  in 

its 
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its  behalf,  as  he  justly  considered  Regi- 
nald to  be.  As  he  had  still  some  relics 
of  the  authority  of  a  tutor  hanging 
about  him,  he  volunteered  much  useful 
advice  to  his  pupil,  who  so  far  humour- 
ed him,  as  to  listen  with  great  attention 
to  his  precepts,  and  to  promise  their  un- 
conditional observance. 

He  sat  with  the  old  gentleman  till 
the  clock  from  the  castle  turret  tolled 
eight,  and  then  rose  to  depart,  having 
previously  arranged  with  Mr.  Jones,  that 
he  should  receive  the  rents  of  the  de- 
mesne, which  he,  Reginald,  would  take 
care  should  be  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  baron,  as  soon  as  he  should  become 
settled  in  any  stationary  residence.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  he  was  now  quartered 
at  Dolgelley,  he  should  pay  constant 
visits  to  the  castle. 

"Well,  God  bless  thee,  my  boy!" 
said  the  delighted  preceptor,  as  Regi- 
nald was  mounting  his  horse,  his  stirrup 
being  respectfully  held  by  old  Howel — 

"  God 
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**  God  bless  ^^^^,  ,and  Dur  good  cause- — 
farewell!"  ^     ^ 

"Farewell  P'  returned  Reginald,  as 
he  bowed  his  head  to  the  blessing; 
and  then  followed  by  Howel,  he  ap- 
proached the  outer  gate,  which  was  now 
closely  shut. 

The  old  man,  as  he  advanced  to  un- 
bolt it,  came  close  to  Reginald's  horse, 
and*,  with  a  submissive  apology  for  the 
liberty  he  was  about  to  take,  asked  our 
hero  if  he  wanted  any  money?  "  I  have 
^  bag  full  of  gold  pieces  here,"  said  the 
faithful  fellow,  "  saved  in  honourable 
iservice,  but  of  no  use  to  me.  You  may 
want  them ;  if  not  now,  some  other 
time.  Take  them,  my  young  master — 
take  them  freely,  and  oblige  an  old  man, 
who  has  nobody  in  all  the  world  that 
eares  for  him." 

Reginald,  moved  exceedingly  by  the 
old  man^s  kindness,  thanked  him  warm- 
ly for  his  offer,  of  which,  at  present,  he 
had  no  necessity  to  avail  himself,  but 

promising 
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promising  to  do  so,  if  ever  he  should. 
He  then  grasped  the  faithful  servant's 
hand,  bade  him  farewell,  and  spurred 
on  his  horse  towards  Dolgelley. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the 
bright  stars  were  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  blue  sky ;  although  the  softened 
gloom  of  twilight  had  not  yet  been  suc- 
ceeded by  actual  night. 

He  had  ridden  about  a  mile  from  the 
castle,  when  the  road,  suddenly  bending 
and  dipping  down  into  a  hollow,  brought 
him  to  a  bridge,  which  crossed  a  rapid 
mountain  river,  close  to  a  dilapidated 
mill  and  a  farmhouse.  On  the  bridge 
were  two  figures,  wrapped  up  in  their 
cloaks,  and  apparently  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversation  ;  and  as  Reginald  rode 
by,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  by  being 
challenged  as  follows,  in  a  voice  well 
known  to  him  : — 

"  Well,  sir  Truant,  how  have  you  left 
the  prisoners  at  Llys  Bradwen  this 
time  V 

The 
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The  voice  was  Einion  Edwards's; 
but  the  tone  was  intended  to  convey  a 
jocularity  very  opposite  to  the  usual  dis- 
position of  that  leader. 

Reginald  felt  greatly  incensed  at  this, 
for  it  immediately  occurred  to  him  that 
his  jealous  colleague  had  taken  this 
mean  method  of  watching  his  actions. 
He  replied,  therefore,  as  he  curbed  his 
horse — "  What  mean  you,  sir  ?  Have 
you  no  better  occupation  than  to  skulk 
by  the  way-side,  and  watch  the  move- 
ments of  those  who  never  trouble  them- 
selves about  yours  ?" 

"  To  do  what  V  asked  Einion,  fierce- 
ly, and  with  his  accustomed  deep  voice. 
"  /  watch  thy  movements,  hot-headed 
boy !  Thy  movements  are  no  more  to 
me,  than  the  movements  of  yon  owlet. 
What  think  you  /care  about  such  a 
presumptuous  braggart  as  thou  art  ?" 

"  Recall  that  word!"  replied  Regi- 
nald, now  justly  incensed.  "  Recall 
that  word,  or,  by  the  Heaven  above,  my 

arm 
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arm  shall  make  thee  !"  He  dismounted 
as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  his  sword,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  chieftain. 

Einion  regarded  him  with  a  look  of 
deep  and  bitter  scorn  ;  and,  if  it  was  his 
intention  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which 
he  had  kindled,  he  could  not  have  adopt- 
ed a  readier  method. — "  Thy  arm,  auda- 
cious stripling !  Seest  thou  this  hazel 
twig  ?  There,"  (he  snapped  it  in  twain 
as  he  spoke),  "  I  could  as  easily  snap 
asunder  thy  arm,  and  should  feel  but  as 
little  remorse  in  doing  so." 

"  Villain,  thou  liest !"  shouted  Regi- 
nald, as  he  struck  the  chieftain  across 
the  back  with  his  flat  sword.  "  And 
thou  shalt  prove  thy  words." 

"  Ah !  sayest  thou  so  ?  Then,  be 
thy  blood  upon  thine  own  head  !  Bear 
witness,  Ellis,"  turning  to  his  compa- 
nion, "  this  brawl  is  none  of  my  seek- 
ing ;"  and  in  a  moment  the  two  Welsh- 
men were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  of 

this 
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this  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  both 
were  expert  swordsmen  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  clashing  of  their  swords  risen 
above  the  roar  of  the  mountain-river, 
than  a  fearful  apparition  rushed  out  of 
the  ruined  mill,  already  noticed,  and 
dexterously  throwing  a  red  cloak  over 
the  naked  weapons  of  the  combatants, 
rendered  their  rage  innoxious. 

"  Is  it  thus  that  ye  stand  together  in 
the  good  cause?"  she  said,  (for  it  was 
our  old  acquaintance  Shonad,  of  Cae 
Glas),  while  her  small  grey  eyes  twink- 
led with  anger.  "  For  shame,  Einion 
Edwards  !  For  shame,  Reginald  Tre- 
vor !  Put  up  your  swords,  and  listen 
to  me.  While  you  are  wasting  your 
strength  here  upon  one  another,  and 
snarling  like  angry  curs  about  a  bone, 
the  flower  of  England's  army  is  on  the 
road  to  crush  you.  Mytton — and  well 
do  you  know  his  spirit,  Einion  ! — has 
offered  a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  each- 
of  your  heads.     And  would  ye  thrust 

the 
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the  bleeding  prize  thus  wantonly  into 
his  hand  ?" 

Both  Einion  and  Reginald  asked  at 
the  same  time  how  she  came  by  her  in- 
formation ? 

"  By  means  which  ye  can  never  use," 
answered  the  sibyl.  *'  But  haste  ye  on 
to  Dolgelley.  Mytton  sleeps  at  Cor- 
wen  to-night ;  and  to-morrow  he  will 
march  on  to  Bala.  If  he  passes  the  Car- 
neddwan,  ye  must  take  to  the  rocks 
again  ;  and  well  I  trow  ye  will  not  like 
that.  And  do  thou,  Einion,  pay  more 
attention  to  the  great  cause  abroad,  than 
to  petty  squabbles  at  home.  Thou  didst 
wrong  to  meddle  with  the  prisoners  at 
Llys  Bradwen,  for  they  are  all  gone, 
man  and  boy,  hoof  and  horseshoe,  and 
are  now  far  enough  among  the  hills,  on 
the  road  to  Dinas.  Let  them  go ;  ye 
will  have  the  more  to  slaughter  on  the 
morrow.  Up  then,  and  be  doing  ;  and 
brawl  not  here,  like  schoolboys,  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  gate." 

So 
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So  saying,  she  darted  up  the  dingle 
which  skirted  the  river,  and  left  the  as- 
tonished trio  to  obey  her  instructions, 
which  they  had  always  found  too  impor- 
tant to  despise. 

Reginald  therefore  remounted  his 
horse,  and  urging  him  at  full  speed,  soon 
reached  Dolgelley,  leaving  Einion  and 
his  comrade,  Ellis  Wynne,  to  follow  at 
their  leisure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Ho!  watchman  of  the  uight, 

Dost  hear  the  hoofs  on  the  plain  ? 
Dost  hear  hi  the  spirits  of  aflfright 

The  voices  of  the  s'ain  ? 

I  hear  the  horse's  hoof  on  the  plain, 

As  he  paces  the  distant  bound  ; 
And  the  dying  man  from  the  field  of  the  slain, 

Slow  breathes  a  mournful  sound. 

Bind,  bind  the  shield  on  the  arm  ; 

Let  loose  tlie  sword  from  its  sheath. 
And  the  bells  that  welcome  the  victor  home. 

Shall  toll  for  the  brave  in  death.  Fin  lay. 

To  call  together  the  loyal  leaders,  late 
even  as  it  was,  and  to  lay  before  them 
the  intelligence  received  from  his  mys- 
terious informant,  was  Reginald's  first 
purpose  on  his  arrival  at  Dolgelley ;  and 
VOL.  II.  K  scarcely 
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scarcely  had  they  assembled,  before  Ei- 
nion  Edwards,  and  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, Ellis  Wynne,  appeared  amongst 
them.  Their  deliberation  was  brief  and 
decisive.  To  encamp  their  force  on  the 
Carneddwan,  an  extensive  defile  about 
twelve  miles  from  Dolgelley,  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all ;  for  this  plan, 
by  commanding  the  whole  extent  of  the 
road  into  Merionethshire,  in  that  direc- 
tion, would  at  all  events  shackle  the 
operations,  if  it  did  not  actually  impede 
the  progress  of  the  republican  army. 
The  troops  were  to  commence  their 
march,  as  early  the  following  morning 
as  the  suddenness  of  the  information 
would  permit;  and  the  leaders  retired 
to  their  respective  quarters,  to  snatch 
a  hasty  repose,  before  the  toil  and  peril 
of  the  morrow. 

At  an  early  hour  the  drum  beat  to 
arms,  and  Dolgelley  presented  a  scene 
of  much  bustle  and  confusion.  The 
men  of  the  different  regiments   were 

seen 
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seen  hurrying  to  the  marion,  or  green, 
where  the  troops  were  ordered  to  assem- 
ble; and  the  inmates  of  the  town  had 
congregated  in  large  numbers  on  the 
bridge,  to  view  a  spectacle  fraught  with 
so  much  interest  to  themselves.  Wo- 
men there  were  in  abundance,  scream- 
ing at  the  shrillest  pitch  of  their  dulcet 
voices,  many  of  them  dragging  their 
young  children  along,  who  added  to  the 
discordant  concert,  by  mingling  their 
infantile  voices  with  the  sweet  harmony 
of  their  dams.  Occasionally  the  roaring- 
execration  of  an  impatient  trooper  would 
join  the  uproar,  which  was  yet  further 
augmented  by  the  clashing  of  arms,  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  the  shouting 
of  the  different  officers,  as  they  marshal- 
led their  men  on  the  marion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  attention 
of  Reginald  was  attracted  by  three 
horsemen,  on  the  Bala  road ;  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  ride  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others.  They  were  coming 
£  2  at 
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at  an  ordinary  ambling  pace,  and  as 
they  approached,  it  was  seen  that  they 
wore  the  republican  uniform,  and  that 
one  of  those  in  the  rear  held  in  his  hand 
a  flag  of  truce;  it  was  conjectured, 
therefore,  that  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion was  of  some  pacific,  and,  it  might 
be,  of  a  beneficial  nature.  They  turned 
round  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  fore- 
most of  them  rode  undauntedly  down 
the  green,  to  the  spot  where  the  loyal 
leaders  were  assembled.  Reginald,  even 
at  some  distance,  thought  that  the  stur- 
dy form  of  the  first  horseman  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  him ;  and  his  conjecture 
was  confirmed,  when  he  advanced  suffi- 
ciently close  to  enable  him  to  see  more 
distinctly  the  gaunt  and  savage  counte- 
nance of  Madoc  of  Mowddwy.  He 
rode  the  same  powerful  black  horse 
which  bore  him  from  that  very  spot, 
after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with  Re- 
ginald on  the  evening  of  the  fair  day ; 
but  his  dress  was  different,  as  he  was 

habited 
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habited  now  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
in  the  republican  army. — "  My  busi- 
ness," he  said,  bluntly,  and  without  any 
previous  preparation,  "  is  with  the  lead- 
ers of  this  rebellious  host :  am  I  to  look 
for  them  here?" 

"  You  will  tell  us  first,"  answered  Ei- 
nion,  urging  his  horse  forwards,  "  by 
what  authority,  and  by  whose  commis- 
sion, you  are  sent  on  this  errand  ?" 

"  By  the  authority  and  commission  of 
the  faithful  servant  of  the  common- 
wealth, Thomas  Mytton,  general  in  the 
parliament's  army,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Wales." 

"  We  acknowledge  no  such  authority. 
Mytton,  a  Welshman  born,  and  a  traitor 
to  his  king,  is  the  last  person  to  whose 
commands  we  should  bow." 

"  I  come  not  here  to  wrangle  about 

right  or  wrong,"  answered  Madoc,  "  but 

to  communicate  to  these  deluded  people 

the  will  and  resolution  of  my  comman- 

K  3  der. 
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der.      Harris,  come  forward,  and  read 
the  proclamation." 

The  man  advanced  as  he  was  desired, 
and  unfolding  a  written  proclamation, 
commenced  its  perusal,  in  a  loud  and 
monotonous  voice.  After  a  short  pre- 
amble, setting  forth  the  just  right  and 
due  authority  of  the  rulers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, as  then  constituted,  the 
proclamation  proceeded — "  And  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  love  which  we 
bear  to  our  faithful  friends  in  Wales, 
we,  the  governors  of  the  commonwealth, 
through  our  trusty  and  w^ell-beloved 
servant  and  soldier,  Thomas  Mytton,  do 
absolve  and  pardon  ail  such  as  have  been 
enpaoied  in  the  late  rebellious  transac- 
tions  in  Wales,  upon  condition  that 
they  do  immediately  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  return  to  their  respeci:ive 
dwelhngs;  and  also,  deliver  into  our 
hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  our  faithful 
servant  and  soldier  aforesaid,  the  per- 
sons 
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sons  of  those  two  arch-traitors  and  mur- 
derous rebels." 

"  Hold,  hold  ! — no  more !"  shouted 
Einion,  as  he  raised  his  naked  sword  to 
the  sky.  "  Dost  thou  value  thy  life, 
that  thou  comest  here  with  such  fool- 
ery ?"  Then  turning  to  the  outlaw,  he 
continued — "  Go,  tell  thy  master,  the 
traitor  Mytton,  that  the  rebels  he  would 
denounce,  will  prove,  ere  sunset,  the 
edge  of  their  swords  upon  the  heads  of 
his  followers.  Go  ! — thou  mayest  de- 
part this  once  in  safety ;  but  beware 
how  ye  thrust  yourselves  again  thus 
rashly  into  our  hands." 

"  Rashly  or  not,"  boldly  answered  the 
outlaw,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  "  I  will  do  mine  errand,  in  despite 
of  ye  all.     Harris,  go  on  with  thy  read- 


ing." 


"  Mumble  but  another  word,"  said 
Einion,  "  and  it  shall  be  thy  last !"  and 
he  too  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster, 
which  he  deliberately  cocked. 

K  4  The 
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The  man  looked  confused,  and  some- 
what terrified. 

"  Craven  fool ! '  growled  the  outlaw, 
"  go  on  with  thy  reading." 

"  I  give  thee  due  warning,"  said  Ei- 
nion,  as  he  poised  the  pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  I  fear  thee  not,"  returned  the  other. 
"  Go  on,  Harris." 

"  Then,  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own 
head !"  exclaimed  Einion,  as  he  fired, 
with  a  deliberate  aim,  at  the  outlaw's 
head. 

The  robber  stood  unmoved;  either 
the  ball  had  not  struck  him,  or  had 
glanced  sideways  from  his  steel  cap; 
and  perceiving  that  he  was  about  to  be 
surrounded,  he  discharged  his  pistol, 
and  shot  a  trooper,  who  had  approached 
to  cut  him  down — drew  his  sword,  and 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  cleared  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  reached 
unharmed  the  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
where,  gaining  the  high  road,  he  rode 
swiftly  on  his  way  towards  Bala. 

This 
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This  had  passed  so  quickly,  that  no 
effort  was  made  for  the  detention  of 
this  bold  intruder ;  a  carbine  or  two  was 
discharged  after  him;  but  several  per- 
sons declared  that  they  saw  the  balls  re- 
bound again  from  his  body,  like  hail- 
stones from  the  rifted  rock. — "  I  will 
mould  a  shot  for  him,  nevertheless," 
said  Einion,  as  he  beat  up  a  dollar,  and 
loaded  one  of  his  pistols  with  it ;  "  his 
charmed  carcase  must  be  reached  with  a 
charmed  bullet;"  and  having  finished 
his  task,  he  again  joined  his  colleagues 
in  marshalling  the  men ;  this  was  soon 
completed,  and  with  a  force  of  more 
than  three  thousand  strong,  they  com- 
menced their  march  to  the  Carnedd- 
wan. 

The  Carneddwan,  we  have  already 
intimated,  is  a  defile  among  the  moun- 
tains between  Dolgelley  and  Bala.  It 
commands  indeed  the  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  two  towns,  being 
itself  elevated  a  considerable  distance 
K  5  above 
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above  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  and 
having  its  boundaries  on  each  side  com- 
posed of  a  level  extension  of  peat  land, 
terminating  at  the  base  of  a  chain  of 
high  mountains.  The  spot  is  rude  and 
desolate  enough;  the  only  vegetation 
consisting  of  abundance  of  heath  and 
gorse,  and  of  that  stiff  wiry  grass,  in- 
termixed with  rushes,  peculiar  to  bog- 
gy grounds.  The  summit  of  the  Car- 
neddwan,  occupying  a  space  of  about 
two  miles  in  circumference,  commanded 
a  view  of  the  high  road,  to  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  extent,  the  road  be- 
came contracted  into  a  narrower  space, 
having  on  the  north  an  extensive  ridge 
of  hills,  and  on  the  south  the  com- 
mencement  of  that  beautiful  lake,  which 
was  then  called  the  Fair  Pool,  but  which 
has  now  taken  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town. 

The  spot,  therefore,  which  was  cho- 
sen for  the  encampment  of   the  loyal 

army, 
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army,  was  on  the  summit  of  the  pass 
itself,  and  on  that  of  the  adjoining  hills ; 
and  before  the  evening,  every  one  was 
at  his  post,  and  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  precautions  were  made 
for  the  bloody  work  that  was  about  to 
ensue.  As  yet,  no  accurate  tidings  were 
heard  of  Mytton's  actual  situation  ;  that 
he  was  marching  forwards,  was  well 
known ;  but  as  the  picquets  had  not,  by 
eight  o'clock,  brought  any  intelligence 
of  his  approach,  it  was  supposed  that 
no  engagement  would  take  place  till  the 
next  morning. 

The  scene,  as  evening  cast  its  dusky 
mantle  over  the  Carneddwan,  was  wild- 
ly beautiful.  The  desolate  and  ex- 
tensive mountain  tract,  discernible  from 
the  summit  of  the  defile,  was  illumi- 
nated, in  different  spots,  with  the  glim- 
mering watch-fires  of  the  vigilant  loyal- 
ists ;  and  at  intervals  was  heard  the  wild 
war-tone  of  the  trumpet,  as  it  rung  over 
rock  and  valley  in  the  still  evening. 
k6  The 
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The  smoke  too  from  the  different  camp- 
fires  mingled  with  the  twilight  gloom, 
and  assisted  in  shrouding  the  soldiers 
from  the  "  garish  eye  of  day,"  as  they 
prepared  to  rest  for  the  night,  not  un- 
mindful, that  their  fate  might  be  to- 
morrow to  press  the  greensward  on 
which  they  slept,  in  a  longer  and  deeper 
repose. 

The  leaders  of  this  small  but  well- 
united  band  had  selected,  as  their  rest- 
ing-place, a  green  knoll  in  the  centre 
nearly  of  the  open  space  on  which  the 
men  were  encamped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Keginald,  who,  at  the  express 
solicitation  of  the  Merionethshire  men, 
many  of  whom  were  the  baron's  te- 
nants, and  who  had  been  appointed  to 
guard  a  ridge  of  hills  to  the  south  of 
the  road,  pitched  Ms  tent  amongst  them; 
and,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Evan, 
he  sought  his  quarters  for  the  night. 
Tlie  sound  of  the  last  bugle  had  died 
away,    and   the  stillness  of  night  had 

spread 
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spread  over  the  hills,  when  Reginald 
entered  the  tent  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  him,  about  a  furlong  from 
the  summit  of  the  green  mountain,  on 
the  declivity  of  which  his  own  detach- 
ment was  encamped ;  and  wrapping 
himself  in  his  riding-cloak,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  fell  asleep. 

He  had  not  slept  long,  before  he 
awoke  in  great  alarm.  He  had  dreamed 
that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had  ascended 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  come 
down  upon  them  with  great  fury,  sur- 
prising them  as  they  lay  in  slumber. 
He  called  to  Evan,  desiring  him  to  put 
on  his  cloak,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  Arriving  there, 
they  found  all  still ;  and  Evan,  putting 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  could  hear  no- 
thing but  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind 
as  it  passed  over  the  heather.  A  young 
and  waning  moon  shed  its  faint  light 
over  the  plain  below ;  but  they  could 
see  nothing  there  but  the  dark  turf  pits, 

with 
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with  the  turf-stacks  piled  by  their  side. 
Satisfied  that  all  was  safe,  Reginald  re- 
turned to  his  grassy  couch,  and  again 
lay  down  to  sleep ;  but  in  less  than 
half-an-hour  he  again  woke,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  foreboding. 

More  than  ever  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  the  warning,  he  summon- 
ed Evan,  and  a  young  officer  who  slept 
near  him,  and  again  sought  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  moon  had  now  gone 
down,  and  it  was  dark  as  pitch;  and 
having  gained  the  summit,  they  stood 
still  and  listened.  For  some  time  they 
could  hear  nothing  :  but  Evan,  who  had 
gone  somewhat  in  advance,  hastened 
back  to  them  to  say  he  fancied  that  he 
heard  the  heavy  tread  of  an  approach- 
ing column  of  horse,  a  little  to  the 
east. 

This  sound  now  became  audible  to 
Reginald  and  his  companion,  who  im- 
mediately gave  the  alarm ;  and  setting 
fire  to  the  gorse  and  heather,  exposed 

to 
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to  their  view   about  thirty   horsemen, 
with  JNIadoc  ab  Robert  at  their  head*. 

None 


*  An  occurrence  very  similar  to  this  happened  to  an  officer 
of  rank  during  the  Peninsular  war.  On  the  night  before  Mas- 
sena's  attack  on  lord  Wellington's  position,  on  the  Sierra  de 
Busaco,  the  troops,  not  expecting  that  the  enemy  was  near, 
had  laid  down  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  to  take  a  little  rest ; 
and  numbers,  both  of  the  men  and  officers,  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, naturally  fell  asleep.  Among  the  latter  was  the  gallant 
officer  who  then  commanded  the  Connaught  Rangers.  He 
had  not  slept,  however,  any  length  of  time,  when  he  started 
up,  apparently  in  great  alarm,  and  calling  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  lain  down  close  by  him,  said — 
•  I  have  just  had  a  most  extraordinary  dream,  such  as  I  once 
had  before,  the  night  before  a  battle.  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  be  attacked  very  soon."  The  young  man  immediately 
went  forward,  and  after  looking  between  him  and  the  horizon, 
and  listening  for  a  while  to  every  sound  and  murmur  wafted  on 
the  night  breeze,  returned,  and  reported  that  all  was  still. 
The  colonel  was  satisfied,  and  they  again  lay  down;  but,  in 
less  than  half-an-hour,  he  started  up  a  second  time,  exclaim- 
ing, in  strong  language,  that  ere  an  hour  elapsed,  they  would 
be  attacked.  On  seeing  the  colonel  and  his  young  friends 
throwing  aside  their  cloaks,  several  of  the  officers  round  them 

took 
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None  but  the  leader  wore  the  republican 
uniform;  the  others  were  habited  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  taste 
or  fancy  of  the  individual.  They  were 
ascending  the  heights,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  and  expedition ;  and  the  lighted 
heather,  as  the  flames  blew  about  in  the 
night  wind,  cast  a  fitful  and  lurid  light 
on  the  savage  and  picturesque  forms  of 
these  predatory  warriors. 

Reginald  formed  his  men  into'line  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  charged  down 

the 

took  the  alarm ;  and  it  was  time — for  on  cxaminatiou  it  was 
found  that  the  enemy's  columns  of  attack  were  ascending  the 
heights  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  expedition.  It  is  known 
that  they  had  reached  the  summit,  and  that  some  of  their  bat- 
talions had  deployed  into  line,  before  the  Britisii  were  ready  to 
attack  them.  They  were  then  charged,  broken,  and  driven 
down  the  hill  with  great  slaughter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  gallant  officer,  now  a  general,  had  a  similar  dream  in 
Egypt,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  of  March,  before 
the  British  position  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  The  reader  will  find  a  case  nearly  parallel,  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
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the  hill,  before  Madoc  had  time  to  mar- 
shal his  men,  never  very  remarkable  for 
discipline,  into  order.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  by  being  discovered,  he  reso- 
lutely stood  his  ground,  and  shouting 
to  his  men — "  On,  my  merry  men,  on 
to  the  slaughter!  Every  rebel's  head  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold !"  he  dashed 
his  spurs,  up  to  their  rowel-heads,  into 
his  gallant  horse's  sides,  and  rushed  on 
to  meet  the  advancing  column.  Scarcely 
had  his  horse  done  bounding  from  the 
pain  of  the  spurs,  before  a  well-directed 
volley  from  the  ridge  above  emptied 
half  a  score  of  saddles,  and  killed  Madoc's 
horse,  who  fell  under  him.  Extricating 
himself  from  the  dying  animal,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  on  boldly  on  foot. 
Reginald's  eye  had  singled  him  out, 
and  the  two  leaders  met,  sword  in  hand, 
on  the  hill  side.  There  was  more  des- 
peration in  their  combat  now,  than  on 
the  evening  of  the  fair-day,  at  Dolgelley ; 
and  it  was  very  evident  that  death  alone 

could 
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could  now  decide  the  mastery.  The 
outlaw,  whose  blood  was  now  well  up 
to  the  battle,  fought  with  all  the  savage 
ferocity  of  his  nature ;  and  the  strength 
with  which  he  dealt  his  blows  was  truly 
wonderful  Reginald,  who  was  a  skil- 
ful and  well-practised  swordsman,  fought 
more  warily,  acting,  at  first,  entirely  on 
the  defensive,  and  allowing  his  antago- 
nist to  spend  his  fury  and  his  strength 
in  vain.  Finding  Madoc's  strength  and 
energy  continue  unimpaired,  and  his 
own  powers  of  defence  beginning  to 
flag,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  plied 
his  adversary  more  closely.  Here  Ma« 
doc  decidedly  had  the  advantage;  for 
his  great  strength  bore  Reginald's  blows 
to  the  ground,  with  a  force  which  no- 
thing could  withstand.  The  outlaw, 
seeing  his  advantage,  prepared  to  give 
a  decisive  termination  to  the  contest, 
by  one  tremendous  and  overwhelming 
blow,  and  lifting  up  his  sword  with  both 
hands,  immediately  after  he  had  forcibly 

parried 
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parried  a  thrust  of  Reginald's,  he  shout- 
ed, as  his  features  assumed  an  expres- 
sion of  superhuman  rage  and  exultation 
— "  Cromwell  for  ever  !  Now  for  the 
hundred  broad  pieces !"  when  a  ball, 
aimed  by  no  random  hand,  struck  him 
in  the  forehead,  and  he  tumbled  head- 
long on  the  earth,  totally  deprived  of 
sensation.  A  shout  of  exultation  testi- 
fied the  downfall  of  this  brave,  but  fero- 
cious man  ;  and  those  that  remained  of 
his  band  were  speedily  routed,  or  taken 
prisoners. 

This  skirmish,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  did  not  occupy  much  more  time 
in  transpiring,  than  we  have  used  in  its 
narration  ;  and  the  burning  heath,  and 
other  brushwood,  had  afforded  ample 
light  for  the  purposes  of  the  comba- 
tants. 

Reginald,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  swar- 
thy features  of  his  prostrate  foe,  marked, 
even  in  death,  with  an  untameable  fero- 
city, and  upon  which  the  light,  as  it  fell 

fitfully. 
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fitfully,  cast  an  uncertain  glare,  recalled 
to  his  recollection  his  parting  words, 
when  they  met,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Dolgelley,  when  he  then  promised,  that 
they  should  meet  again  ere  long,  at  a 
manlier  and  more  deadly  game,  than 
that  which  then  gave  Reginald  the 
mastery.  There  had  been  from  the 
beginning  a  mystery  about  this  man 
and  his  proceedings ;  but  the  papers 
which  were  found  on  his  person  explain- 
ed all,  and  gave  Reginald  cause  to  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  so  dangerous  and 
destructive  an  enemy. 

From  the  termination  of  the  first  civil 
war,  Madoc  ab  Robert,  more  commonly 
known  to  posterity  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
doc of  Mowddwy,  had  been  employed 
by  the  republican  government,  to  act  as 
a  spy  upon  the  proceedings  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  being  inimical  to  the 
existing  order  of  things ;  and  hitherto 
his  exertions,  in  this  respect,  were  chief- 
ly confined  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  north- 
ern 
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em  parts  of  Wales.  Some  reports,  how- 
ever, of  the  increasing  restiveness  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  more  inland  districts,  in- 
duced Madoc's  employers  to  despatch 
him  into  Merionethshire,  where  he  had 
orders  to  look  out,  and  gain  possession, 
in  some  way  or  other,  of  all  communi- 
cations which  might  be  made  in  the 
country.  His  usual  quarters  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cor  wen,  or  rather, 
between  that  town  and  Can  Office,  as 
he  could  thereby  command  both  the 
main  points  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  interior  of  Wales. 
There  was  another  reason  also  for  his 
attachment  to  this  spot,  as  it  comprised 
that  extensive  wood,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Black  Wood,  where  his 
libertine  followers  were  accustomed  to 
assemble,  and  where  he  himself  had  ac-< 
quired  his  fearful  fame  and  denomina- 
tion. 

His  visit  to  Dolgelley  on  the  fair-day 
was,  in  fact,  a  commission  from  colonel 

Horton, 
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Horton,  to  ascertain,  as  we  said  before, 
the  precise  state  of  affairs  in  that  quar- 
ter. But  he  had  no  time  to  waste  there, 
as  he  was  commissioned  to  waylay  and 
entrap  an  emissary  from  the  earl  of 
Montresor,  who  was  vested  with  the 
safe  conduct  of  the  earl's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, and  who  might  have  other  affairs  to 
transact,  bearing  more  immediately  upon 
the  grand  object  of  Madoc's  occupation; 
for  lord  Montresor  was  known  to  be  en- 
gaged in  favouring  the  views  of  the 
exiled  prince. 

How  this  faithful  servant  managed 
this  matter,  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
we  have  seen  also,  that  his  services  were 
put  further  in  requisition,  on  a  mission 
that  none  but  a  bold  fellow  like  himself 
would  have  dared  to  undertake ;  and 
how  narrowly  he  escaped  his  death  then, 
has  been  shown  at  the  commencement 
of  this  present  chapter.  The  instigation 
which  prompted  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt on  Reginald's  detachment,  as  it 

lay 
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lay  encamped  on  the  hill  that  night,  was 
caused  as  much  by  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, as  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
prize  offered  for  his  head.  He  had  pre- 
viously ascertained  that  the  object  of 
his  attention  was  detached  from  the 
main  body,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that 
he  should  take  them  all  by  surprise,  and 
quietly  accomplish  his  purpose. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, and  met  with  the  doom  to  which 
his  abandoned  course  of  life  naturally 
impelled  him. 

Among  the  papers  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, was  a  curious  document,  which 
will  explain  the  meaning  of  his  address 
to  his  band,  when  Pierce  Plunkett  so 
dauntlessly  discharged  a  pistol  at  his 
head,  as  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  this  volume.  It  was 
a  loose  unmannerly  scrawl,  signed  with 
a  blood-red  cross,  and  purporting  to  be 
the  sealed  doom  of  Madoc  ab  Robert, 
who  was  thereby  destined  to  be  slain  in 

some 
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some  fray,  by  the  hand  of  a  young  and 
brave  man.  A  variety  of  cabalistical 
characters  adorned  this  precious  rehc,  in 
the  dictum  of  which,  our  outlaw  placed, 
of  course,  implicit  reliance. 

It  may  be  asked,   why  was  not  our 
hero  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
this  outlaw,  as  his  haunts  were  only  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  county? 
This  must  be  explained,  by  a   report 
that  he  had  been  slain  in  the  first  civil 
wars,  in  which  he  also  took  an  active 
part,  which  report  was  sufficiently  con- 
firmed, by  the  absence  of  the  freebooter 
from  the  scene  of  his  former  depreda- 
tions.     These   depredations,    however, 
were  at  all  times  confined  chiefly  to  the 
English   border,    the   members    of  the 
band  scarcely  ever  coming  to  Dolgelley, 
excepting  two  or  three  in  disguise,  on 
fair-days.     But  as  they  then  never  mo- 
lested the  inhabitants,  their  visits  were 
not  remarkable ;  and  they  passed  among 
the  crowd  for  roistering  ramblers,  who 

sought 
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sought  with  others  the  boisterous  amuse- 
ments of  the  fair.  Thus  Reginald  had 
supposed  the  outlaw  dead  ;  but  if  he 
had  known  him  to  be  alive,  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  person,  and  would  not 
have  suspected  his  antagonist  to  have 
been  he,  although  he  did  suspect  him 
to  be  a  spy  of  the  government. 

After  they  had  buried  him,  in  a  grave 
dug  on  the  mountain's  side,  the  officers, 
having  appointed  additional  watches, 
again  sought  that  rest  which  this  unex- 
pected intrusion  had  interrupted ;  and 
they  slept  undisturbed  till  the  morrow. 

At  an  early  hour,  however,  all  the 
men  were  up,  and  under  arms ;  and  all 
waited  with  anxiety  for  the  approach  of 
the  republican  army.  The  morning,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  those  upland 
districts,  was  ushered  in  by  a  light  mist, 
which  spread  far  and  wide,  like  a  mantle 
over  the  hills ;  and  although  it  did  not 
intercept  the  view  to  any  great  extent, 
it  rendered  distant  vision  more  obscure. 

VOL.  II.  L  Jt 
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It  was  scarcely  broad  daylight,  before 
one  of  the  picquets  brought  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  Mytton's  army,  which 
they  now  learnt  had  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  Bala  Lake,  and  was  now  only 
about  an  hour's  march  distant.  A  strong 
and  chosen  body,  with  an  old  and  ex- 
perienced officer  at  their  head,  was  dis- 
patched to  guard  the  gorge  of  the  pass, 
where,  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
road  contracted  into  a  more  narrow  and 
more  precipitous  space,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  en- 
campment of  the  main  body.  At  the 
same  time,  the  different  detachments 
were  marshalled,  and  placed  in  the  most 
advantageous  positions,  so  that  all  the 
most  eligible  points  of  attack  might  be 
effectively  occupied. 

Reginald,  with  two  or  three  other  of- 
ficers, sought  the  summit  of  the  south- 
ern ridge  of  hills,  from  whence  they 
could  command  an  extensive  view  along 
the  road;  and  presently  the  advance 
.  guard 
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guard  of  the  enemy  began  to  appear,  as 
the  morning  mist  cleared  away,  emerg- 
ing from  a  valley  in  the  distance,  and 
approaching  the  commencement  of  the 
pass.  Observing  how  well  that  was 
guarded,  they  halted,  while  one  of  the 
men  rode  back  for  orders.  The  officer 
who  commanded  the  loyal  detachment, 
appointed  to  guard  the  pass,  observing 
this  irresolution,  took  advantage  of  the 
pause,  and  brought  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  but 
without  any  material  effect,  as  the  re- 
publicans stood  their  ground,  unscared 
by  the  fire.  Presently  a  strong  rein- 
forcement arrived  from  the  main  body, 
headed  by  a  troop  of  horse,  which  form- 
ed on  the  level,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
and  rushed  gallantly  up,  sword  in  hand, 
towards  the  summit.  The  drao^oons 
pushed  bravely  on,  regardless  of  the 
steady  and  destructive  fire  which  the 
loyalists  poured  in  upon  them.  They 
gained  the  summit,  and  succeeded  in 
L  2  dispersing 
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dispersing  the  defenders  of  the  pass :  the 
remainder  of  the  array  promptly  follow- 
ed, and  the  plain,  upon  which  the  loy- 
alists had  encamped,  was  quickly  cover- 
ed with  warriors.  The  battle  now  be- 
came more  general ;  and  the  morning 
mist,  as  it  rose  before  the  dawning  sun- 
beams, was  mingled  with  the  smoke 
from  the  artillery  of  the  combatants. 

The  contest  was  stoutly  and  sturdily 
maintained  on  both  sides ;  for  each  party 
had  its  incitement  to  action.  The  re- 
publican army  was  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  men  who  had  before 
followed  Mytton  into  Wales,  and  expe- 
rienced the  obstinate  hardihood,  and  un- 
yielding stubbornness,  of  the  Welsh; 
while  the  loyalists,  smarting  under  the 
wounds  of  recent  indignities,  exerted 
every  energy  to  free  themselves  from  a 
despotic  yoke,  and  to  revenge  grievan- 
ces, the  w^eight  of  which  still  pressed 
upon  them.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  extremely 

doubtful. 
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doubtful.  Mytton,  whose  superiority 
in  tactics  had  received  the  sanction  of  a 
sanguinary  experience,  conducted  his 
attack  so  judiciously,  that  the  Welsh 
were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
giving  way ;  but  then  the  active  energy, 
and  almost  superhuman  courage,  of  Ei- 
nion  Edwards,  added  to  the  cooler  and 
more  deliberate  exertions  of  Reginald, 
and  the  other  officers,  counteracted  the 
republican  general's  manoeuvres  so  ef- 
fectually, that  the  fortune  of  the  day 
began  to  smile  upon  them. 

Attached  to  the  loyalists  was  a  body  of 
men,  resembling,  in  many  respects, 
the  rude  and  uncouth  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  They  came  from  a  rugged 
mountain  district,  stretching  for  some 
miles  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and  af- 
fording growth  to  no  sort  of  vegetation, 
beyond  gorse  and  heather,  with  a  few 
Alpine  shrubs,  of  no  use  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  man.  These  men  had  join- 
ed Einion  Edwards  at  the  very  com- 
L  3  menceraent 
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mencement  of  the  insurrection;  and 
they  consisted  of  about  two  hundred 
well-armed,  and  extremely  active  war- 
riors. Their  mode  of  fighting  was,  of 
course,  as  much  removed  as  possible, 
from  any  artificial  or  deliberate  method. 
To  rush  on  the  foe,  with  a  simultaneous 
and  overwhelming  force,  and  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  opposing  pha- 
lanx, was  all  that  they  aimed  at,  and  all 
that  they  could  achieve.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  their  enemies  to  flight, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  they  never  ral- 
lied, and  went  again  to  the  charge,  but 
fled  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  assembled  together  again  at  the  first 
fitting  opportunity. 

Einion,  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
sultory habits  of  these  mountaineers,  kept 
them  in  reserve  on  the  hill-side,  till  his 
watchful  eye  could  detect  any  wavering 
in  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  tremen- 
dous and  irresistible  charge  of  this  fresh 
detachment,  which  came  down  upon  the 

republicans. 
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republicans,  with  an  impetuosity  as  un- 
expected as  it  was  terrible,  that  finally- 
decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  loyalists. 
JNIytton,  for  once,  was  obliged  to  flee 
before  his  countrymen,  who  gave  them- 
selves up  with  unrestrained  fury  to  the 
work  of  vengeance  and  of  -  death.  A 
total  discomfiture  of  the  republicans  was 
the  consequence ;  and  so  great  was  the 
slaughter  which  ensued,  that  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  lake,  upon  whose  banks 
the  battle  was  fought,  were  literally 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. — 
"  We  have  done  a  work  worthy  of  our 
good  cause,"  said  Einion  Edwards,  as  he 
wiped  the  blood  from  his  sword,  on  the 
green  moss  at  his  feet ;  "  and  it  shall  go 
hard  with  me,  if  I  do  not  shed  yet  more 
of  these  despots'  blood.  Come,  Ellis, 
hachr  he  continued,  as  a  grim  smile 
overspread  his  gloomy  features,  "  let  us 
up  and  away  after  them ;  the  game  is  in 
our  hands  now,  and  let  us  run  the  deer 
into  the  wood."  He^  caught  a  horse — 
L  4  the 
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the  third  he  had  that  day  mounted — 
and  accompanied  by  Ellis  Wynne,  and 
a  band  of  his  own  followers,  scoured 
away  after  the  enemy,  with  all  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  unimpaired 
strength :  and  it  was  not  till  the  noon- 
day sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  that 
they  returned  from  the  hot  pursuit,  and 
joined  their  exulting  comrades. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


•Oh,  her  notes 


Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblirion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling. 
That  grief  shaTl  have  its  sweetness.     Who  but  she 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill, 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle — rouse  to  meniraent. 
Or  sooth  to  sadness  —she  can  touch  each  mood  ; 
Princes  and  statesmen,^  chiefs  renown'd  in  arras. 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  who  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  th'  enchantress. 

Halidon  HilL 

While  these  bustling  events  were  tran- 
spiring in  Wales,  the  loyalists  in  Eng- 
land put  forth  their  energies,  to  throw 
off  a  yoke  which  they  had  from  the  be- 
ginning detested.  The  death  of  Crom- 
well  rendered  their  exertions  more  fa- 
L  5  vourable. 
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vourable,  and  prince  Charles's  expected 
arrival  was  now  openly  talked  of,  and 
boldly  prayed  for.  The  parliament,  too, 
the  members  of  which  were  continually 
embroiled  in  absurd  controversies,  be- 
gan to  lose  its  friends ;  for  the  people 
saw  very  plainly,  that  a  popular  go- 
vernment was  not  the  government  cal- 
culated to  make  them  contented  and 
prosperous.  Still  those  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  were  too  well  aware 
of  their  acquisition,  readily  to  relin- 
quish them  ;  and  so  Richard  Cromwell 
was  elevated  to  the  protectorship,  while 
the  active  and  stirring  spirits  who  had 
hitherto  guided  the  helm,  still  perseve- 
red in  their  directorship. 

We  have  already  cursorily  mentioned, 
that  the  earl  of  Montresor  was  engaged 
at  Bristol,  in  exerting  himself  in  favour 
of  his  exiled  prince;  and  it  is  to  the 
establishment  of  that  nobleman  that  we 
must  now  transport  our  readers,  pre- 
mising that  some  time  has  elapsed  since 

the 
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the  occurrence  of  the  events  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  large  mansions, 
on  the  south  side  of  College  Green,  that 
lord  Montresor  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence; and  now  that  secrecy  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  his  suite  was  both 
numerous  and  well  conditioned.  Seve- 
ral cavaliers  of  family,  who  were  faith- 
ful in  their  attachment  to  Charles,  were 
included  in  his  train ;  and  his  house  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  those  who  es- 
poused the  royal  cause  in  the  West  of 
England.  To  all  these  the  earl  behaved 
in  a  manner  so  courteous  and  flattering, 
that  he  became  a  great  and  universal  fa- 
vourite with  his  followers;  and  our 
young  friend,  Lionel  Sterling,  came  in 
also  for  his  share  of  their  good  will,  as 
the  confidential  agent  of  his  noble  pa- 
tron. 

Lionel  had  now  been  gone  some  time 
on   his  mission,   and   was  eagerly  ex- 
pected back  again,    by   two  or    three 
L  6  youthful 
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youthful  cavaliers,  with  whom,  when 
his  presence  was  not  required  by  the 
earl,  he  usually  associated.  They  miss- 
ed his  good-tempered  mirth  at  meal- 
times, and  felt  the  want  of  his  amiable 
companionship;  and  it  was  with  a  sen- 
sation of  true  delight  that  they  saw  him, 
as  they  sat  in  the  window  of  the  en- 
trance-hall, ride  into  the  court-yard,  ac- 
companied by  his  fair  fellow-travellers, 
and  his  colleague.  Pierce. 

Lionel  had  been  dispatched  so  sud- 
denly, that  no  one,  not  even  his  own 
companions,  knew  the  purport  of  his 
journey ;  and  the  appearance  of  two  la- 
dies, amongst  an  assemblage  of  so  many 
warriors,  was  well  calculated  to  create 
surprise.  The  ladies  dismounted,  and 
were  conducted,  by  Lionel,  through  a 
side  door,  directly  into  the  mansion,  so 
that  the  common  entrance-hall  was 
avoided,  to  the  infinite  vexation  of  some 
half  dozen  loungers,  who  were  perfectly 
prepared   for  a  respectful,  but,  at   the 

same 
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same  time,  a  very  particular  scrutiny. 
Lionel  ushered  them  into  a  private 
chamber,  which  had  been  fitted  up  ra- 
ther elegantly  for  their  reception,  and 
where  they  found  wine  and  refreshments. 

Here  Lionel  left  them,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  earl,  to  announce  their  arrival. 

He  found  him  alone,  and  pacing  the 
room  in  considerable  agitation. — "  Well, 
my  dear  boy !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  his  protege-,  "  and  how 
is  your  charge  ?  I  heard  the  sound  of 
your  horses'  feet,  and  am  full  of  anxious 
apprehension.  Tell  me,  Lionel,  are 
they  safe — quite  safe  ?" 

"  My  lord,  they  are ;  and  await  only 
your  lordship's  directions  to  present 
themselves  to  you." 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  agita- 
ted husband ;  "  then  are  my  worst  fears 
dissipated."  He  poured  out  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  bade  Lionel  do  the  same. 
"  But  tell  me,  how  came  ye  to  escape 
out  of  the  hands  of  that  cursed  outlaw  ?" 
-  "  Heard 
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"  Heard  you  of  that,  my  lord?"  re- 
turned the  young  soldier,  as  the  blush 
of  ingenuous  youth  mantled  on  his  brow, 
when  he  remembered  that  it  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  boldness  that  they  were 
delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rob- 
bers. "  We  came  to  Ruabon  in  good 
time,"  he  continued ;  "  for  the  people 
had  risen  there,  and  kindly  delivered  us 
out  of  the  grasp  of  our  conductors." 

"  I  am  their  debtor,"  said  the  earL 
"  But  know  you  ought  of  the  destina- 
tion of  my 1  mean  of  the  baron  of 

Abermaw,  and  his  party  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Lio- 
nel,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  the 
absence  of  Isabel.  "  They  parted  from 
us  in  the  wood,  under  an  escort  fur- 
nished by  the  outlaw  Madoc;  but  whi- 
ther they  went,  I  know  not." 

The  earl  paused,  and  then  murmured 
to  himself—"  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
him  here  too;  but  I  must  be  contented ; 
it  is  better  as  it  is,  than  if  I  had  lost 

them 
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them  all."  He  raised  his  voice,  and  ad- 
dressed Lionel — "  The  countess  has 
composed  herself  by  this  time :  will  you 
conduct  her  and  her  child  to  me  ?" 

Lionel  left  the  room,  and  sought  the 
apartment  occupied  by  the  ladies.  They 
had  disencumbered  themselves  of  their 
outward  riding-dress,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  Lionel  had  seen  them  di- 
vested of  it.  He  almost  started  when 
he  perceived  the  exquisite  symmetry  of 
Matilda's  form,  which  was  admirably 
displayed  by  a  close  dress  of  bright  green 
silk.  She  had  taken  off  her  riding-hat, 
and  her  light  hair  fell  over  her  finely- 
turned  shoulders  in  the  most  profuse 
luxuriance.  He  told  his  errand,  with  a 
confusion  that  did  not  escape  the  young 
maiden's  observation  ;  and  as  she  enter- 
ed the  earl's  room,  supporting  her  aU 
most-fainting  mother,  she  could  not  help 
casting  a  look  full  of  arch  expression  on 
Lionel,  who  respectfully  held  open  the 
door,  and  then  retired,  but  not  without 

feeling 
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feeling  perfectly  conscious  of  the  power 
of  Matilda's  charms. 

He  sought  the  entrance-hall,  where 
he  found  the  loquacious  Pierce,  occu- 
pied, full  cry,  with  a  detail  of  all  their 
adventures  and  perils ;  but  that  babbling 
worthy  had  been  hitherto  too  much  oc- 
cupied, to  descant  upon  the  quality  and 
condition  of  his  fair  charge ;  and  Lionel 
was  immediately  challenged  by  his  young 
associates  to  disclose  their  rank  and  bear- 
ing, which  he  did,  to  their  infinite  sur- 
prise and  amazement.  None  of  them 
bad  ever  surmised  that  the  earl  was  mar- 
ried, or,  at  all  events,  that  his  lady  was 
living ;  but  they  conjectured  that  some  fe- 
males of  rank  were  expected,  as  prepara- 
tions had  been  making  for  some  days  past 
for  their  reception ;  and  as  an  addition 
of  this  kind  was  an  event  worthy  of  all 
note,  the  young  cavaliers  were  naturally 
desirous  of  knowing  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could  know  of  the  character 
and  complexion  of  the  "  new  arrivals." 

"Well 
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"  Well,  but,  Lionel,"  said  young 
Francis  Tyringham,  who,  with  two  of 
his  companions,  had  drawn  the  youth 
to  a  separate  table,  "  tell  us  what  kind 
of  a  dame  our  lady  is — Is  she  comely 
and  kind-worded  ?" 

"  She  is  comely  enough  to  be  a  coun- 
tess," answered  Lionel,  "  and  kind 
enough  to  prefer  any  suit  for  you  to  the 
earl ;  but  I  have  scarcely  changed  three 
sentences  with  her  since  our  meeting ; 
my  attention  has  been  occupied  with " 

*'  With  the  daughter,  eh,  Lionel  ? — 
Is't  not  so,  comrade  ?" 

"  No,  truly,"  promptly  returned  Lio- 
nel ;  "  we  have  had  too  much  peril  to 
encounter  to  think  of  dalliance ;  besides, 
she  is  my  lord's  daughter,  and  an  object 
far  too  lofty  for  any  of  us :  let  me  cau- 
tion you,"  continued  he,  laughing, 
"  against  the  charms  of  this  peerless 
maiden,  for  she  is  as  beautiful  as  an 
angel." 

"  Ho  ho !  say  you  so,  sweet  sir  ?"  re- 
joined 
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joined  Francis,  fully  persuaded  that  Lio- 
nel was  smitten  with  the  damsel.  '*  But 
we  are  safe ;  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  society  of  this  fasci- 
nating syren  :  but  as  for  you " 

"  Oh,  fear  not  me,"  interrupted  the 
youth  ;  "  I  am  safe — quite  safe  in  that 
quarter.  But  I  met  with  such  a  divi- 
nity in  Wales  !  Oh,  heart !  heart !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  placed  his  hand  affect- 
edly on  bis  bosom,  and  assumed  a  most 
languishing  attitude,  sighing  at  the  same 
time  most  pathetically  ;  "  alas  !  alas  !  I 
shall  never  see  her  more !" 

His  companions  were  all  curiosity  to 
hear  the  detail  of  this  interesting  adven- 
ture; and  Lionel  gratified  them,  even 
to  the  relation  of  the  scene  in  the  church- 
yard at  Corwen ;  and  he  concluded,  by 
displaying  the  bracelet,  which  he  had 
worn,  gallantly  suspended  by  a  ribbon, 
round  his  neck. 

Much  and  mightily  was  its  beauty 
extolled ;  and  Lionel's  good  fortune  re- 
joiced 
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joiced  in — "  Cheer  up,  my  friend,  cheer 
up,"  said  Francis;  "  you  shall  meet 
again ;  and  after  a  proper  portion  of  sigh- 
ing and  dying,  and  protesting  and  pray- 
ing, and  languishing  and  so  forth,  this 
fleeting  beauty  shall  fall  into  your  arms, 
and  you  shall  be  happy  !  Come,  shall 
we  pledge  her  in  a  cup  of  claret  ?" 

«  Willingly." 

*'  Her  name?" 

"  The  lady  Isabel." 

"  The  lady  Isabel !  and  may  she  live 
to  be  the  bride  of  that  paragon  of  perfec- 
tion— Lionel  Sterling !" 

"  The  lady  Isabel !"  said  Lionel,  "  and 
may  she  live  to  be  what  she  deserves  to 
be— supremely  happy!" 

A  scene  of  jocular  bantering  ensued, 
which  Lionel  bore  with  his  usual  good 
humour ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  lac- 
quey brought  the  youth  an  order  from 
the  earl  for  his  immediate  attendance. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  now?"  said 
Tyringham,  as  he  gazed  after  Lionel's 

departing 
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departing  person.  "  Some  new  mission, 
I  suppose ;  if  so,  I  will  crave  to  make 
one  of  the  party ;  for,  truth  to  speak,  I 
am  tired  of  this  idling — however,  we 
shall  hear." 

But  Lionel  did  not  return  to  his  com- 
panions that  evening ;  he  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  far  more  delightfully  engaged. 
When  he  entered  the  earl's  apartment, 
he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  him 
alone;  hut  conjecturing  that  it  was  upon 
some  state  business  that  he  wished  to 
confer,  he  stood  respectfully  to  receive 
his  patron's  commands. 

"  Lionel,"  said  the  earl,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  youth,  while  a  tear  glit- 
tered in  his  eye,  "  receive  the  warm 
thanks  of  a  husband  and  a  father,  for  the 
care  and  kindness  you  have  shewn  his 
wife  and  child."  He  grasped  Lionel's 
hand  fervently  as  he  spoke ;  and  conti- 
nuing, while  his  voice  grew  tremulous 
with  feeling — "  I  can  never  repay  you 
for  your  fidelity,  Lionel." 

"  My 
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"  My  lord,"  returned  I^ionel,  "  I  be- 
seech you  think  not  so  highly  of  my 
humble  services :  talk  not  of  repaying 
me,  an  orphan,  whom  you  have  already 
rescued  from  want  and  sorrow :  would 
that  I  could  show  still  more  highly  how 
deeply  I  feel  your  kindness !" 

"  You  have  done  more  than  I  can  re- 
quite, Lionel,  much  more,  in  rescuing 
your  charge  from  the  robbers  at  Ruabon  ; 
and  I  owe  you  much,  for  defending  your 
lady  from  the  brutal  assault  of  that 
empty-headed  fool,  Plunkett.  But  I 
sent  for  you  to  introduce  you  to  the  la- 
dies, not  as  my  servant,  but  as  my  faith- 
ful friend  and  follower."  He  threw 
open  a  side  door  as  he  spoke,  and  usher- 
ed Lionel  into  an  adjoining  room,  w^hich 
was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
luxuriousness,  every  way  worthy  of  its 
noble  occupants. 

The  ladies  were  seated  at  a  table, 
looking  over  some  embroidery,  and  they 
rose  as  the  earl  entered. 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  brought  your  gallant  knight 
to  see  you,  Catherine,"  he  said,  as  he  led 
Lionel  towards  the  countess ;  "  but  be- 
ware how  you  complinaent  him,  for  he 
is  too  modest  not  to  shrink  from  flattery." 

"  We  all  feel  too  much  beholden  to 
him,"  replied  the  countess,  advancing, 
with  a  smile,  towards  the  youth,  **  to 
speak  our  compliments:  but  we  hereby 
dub  him  our  knight  and  defender,  re- 
serving to  ourselves  all  right  to  his  fu- 
ture services.  What  say  you,  youth? 
will  you  swear  homage  and  fealty  to 
us?" 

"  Most  willingly,  noble  lady,"  answer- 
ed Lionel,  bending  on  his  knees  before 
the  countess.  "  And  may  I  die  the 
death  of  a  craven,  if  I  prove  a  faithless 
servant  to  so  fair  a  dame." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  knight  of  old  T 
answered  the  earl,  as  he  raised  the  youth 
from  the  ground.  "  But  here  is  one," 
and  he  led  him  towards  his  daughter, 
"  who  may  also  claim  some  share  of  thy 

services. 
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services.     Say,   wilt  thou   use  them,  if 
necessary,  in  her  behalf?" 

"  Ay,  even  to  the  death,  my  lord  !" 
Lionel  faltered,  blushed,  and  felt  much 
confused,  as  his  eye  met  the  mild,  but 
peculiarly  expressive,  glance  of  Matil- 
da's. But  why  w^as  this  ?  Till  now,  he 
had  never  felt  confused  or  uneasy  in  the 
maiden's  presence ;  nay,  he  had  convers- 
ed with  her,  during  their  journey,  with 
all  the  ease  and  confidence  necessarily 
arising  from  his  comparative  indifference. 
But  now  he  experienced  a  timidity  and 
restraint,  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count. Did  he  imagine  that  Matilda 
knew  of  his  aspiring  passion  for  the  lady 
Isabel  ?  It  must  be  so,  else  why  the 
arch,  and,  as  it  were,  inquiring  expres- 
sion, of  those  laughing  blue  eyes  ?  His 
suspicion  was  strengthened  by  the  maid- 
en's reply — "  Do  not  promise  too  much, 
sir  knight,"  said  Matilda :  "  we  know 
that— 

'The 
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'  The  brave  young  knight,  who  hath  no  ladye-love, 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlightedj  his  brave  deeds, 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious, 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them.' 

But  constancy,  like  pure  gold,  is  only 
to  be  proved  after  many  and  severe 
trials ;  and  it  is  against  all  the  ordinan- 
ces of  chivalry  for  any  knight  to  proffer 
his  services  to  more  than  one  devoted 
object." 

"  But  may  not  he  choose  that  object, 
lady?"  asked  Lionel,  as  he  followed 
Matilda  to  a  recess  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, which  looked  out  into  the  court- 
yard. 

"  Ay — uninfluenced  by  interest,  he 
may :  his  heart  must  be  his  only  guide  in 
such  a  choice ;  and  yours,  sir  Lionel,  has 
guided  you  to  such  a  choice  already ;" 
and  she  bent  upon  him  a  glance,  so  com- 
pounded of  arcl  ness  and  suspicion,  that 
he  stood  confused  and  silent,  under  its 
influence. 

At 
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At  length  he  stammered  forth — "  Nay, 
lady,  you  do  me  wrong ;  I " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Matilda;  "do 
not  betray  yourself.  I  know  alL  Re- 
member the  churchyard  at  Corwen  T 

Lionel  was  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  and  would  have  gladly  given  his 
ears  to  have  done  so  just  at  that  mo- 
ment ;  but  his  fair  companion,  changing 
her  tone,  continued — "  Are  you  fond  of 
minstrelsy  ?  If  so,  I  will  essay  my  skill 
on  my  native  instrument — the  harp. 
Old  Howel  Griffiths,  my  mother's  blind 
bard,  was  wont  to  say,  that  his  pupil 
did  not  discredit  his  tuition ;  but  you 
shall  hear  and  judge." 

Lionel,  who  felt  the  delight  of  this 
reprieve,  hastened  to  bring  the  harp  to 
the  recess  where  Matilda  was  standing; 
and  having  fixed  it  in  a  proper  place, 
the  maiden  ran  her  fi nosers  li^htlv  over 
the  strings,  striking  a  few  wild  chords, 
with  the  skill  and  feeling  of  a  perfect 
proficient.     She  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
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to  recollect  some  favourite  air ;  and  then 
sang  the  following  song,  to  the  tune  of 
a  beautiful  mountain  melody. 


SONG, 

One  night  a  bark,  with  dripping  oar, 

To  Ella's  bower  pursued  its  way ; 
A  minstrel  lightly  sprang  to  shore. 

And  thus  began  his  roundelay  : 

"  Not  mine,  I  ween,  the  harp  whose  strings 

The  coward  soul  to  strife  can  move ; 
Of  peace  alone  its  descant  rings. 

Its  music  only  breathes  of  love. 

"  And  may  the  lays  which  he  reveals. 

Mingle  in  music  with  beauty's  dream. 
Brightening  its  course,  like  light  which  stes^ls. 

Over  tiie  breast  of  a  moon-lit  stream. 

"  In  hope  each  night  my  harp  has  rung, 

But  Ella  never  mark'd  the  strain  ; 
Her  beauty  with  delight  1  sung. 

But  song  was  lost,  and  hope  was  vain. 

"  More 
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"  More  soft  to-night  my  hand  shall  glide. 
And  sweeter  far  the  chords  shall  ring ; 

For  love  shall  every  movement  guide. 
And  live  on  each  awaken'd  string. 

"  And  may  the  lays  which  iie  rcTcals, 

Mingle  in  music  with  beauty's  dream. 
Brightening  its  course,  like  light  which  steals, 

Over  the  breast  of  a  moon-lit  stream." 


If  Lionel  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  this  artless  maiden,  from  the  momen- 
tary glance  that  he  obtained  of  her,  as 
he  was  conducting  her  and  the  countess 
to  the  earl,  he  was  now  in  infinitely 
greater  danger  of  being  irrecoverably 
smitten  with  her  charms.  Divested  as 
she  was  of  any  thing  like  art,  or  a  wish 
to  display  those  feminine  graces  which 
she  so  abundantly  possessed,  her  manners 
were  more  especially  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  an  unsophisticated  youth  like 
Lionel ;  and  he  gazed  with  rapture  on 
her  lovely  countenance,  as,  enlightened 
M  2  and 
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and  glowing  with  inspiration,  her  fea- 
tures beamed  under  the  influence  of  her 
feeHngs.  She  was  a  perfect  mistress  of 
the  instrument ;  and  changing  her  tone 
and  manner,  poured  forth  the  harpings 
of  her  minstrelsy,  to  one  of  those  wild 
and  frolicsome  airs  which  are  common, 
even  now,  among  the  mountain  recesses 
of  North  Wales. 

Lionel  was  fascinated,  in  a  degree  be- 
yond any  thing  he  had  hitherto  experi- 
enced. Bred,  as  he  had  been,  in  a  camp, 
and  nurtured  in  times  of  turbulent  ad- 
versity, female  society  was  as  novel  as 
it  was  delightful  to  him  ;  and  its  novel- 
ty was  the  more  likely  to  entangle  him 
in  the  enthralment  of  its  pleasures,  to 
an  extent  which  might  eventually  prove 
exceedingly  irksome  to  him  ;  and  truly, 
for  this  purpose,  he  needed  no  syren 
more  fascinating  than  the  beautiful  being 
before  him.  If  he  had  been  asked  what 
was  his  opinion  of  her  performance,  he 
would  have  answered,  in  the  words  of 

the 
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the  poet,  provided  always  that  the  said 
poet  had  existed  and  written  in  his  own 
time,  as  follows  : — 


Her  gift  creative 


New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes. 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark. 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain. 
To  listen  to  her  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will, 
VVho  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer." 

As  he  listened  to  the  melodious  strains 
of  this  juvenile  Circe,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  arraigned  his  judgment,  for  pre- 
ferring to  her  peerless  self  the  less  lively, 
and,  now  he  thought,  the  certainly  less 
beautiful  fugitive,  Isabel  of  Abermaw  ; 
and  a  pang  of  vexation  shot  across  his 
heart,  as  he  reflected  that  his  grow- 
ing attachment  for  Isabel  was  known  to 
Matilda.  From  the  reverie  of  mingled 
rapture  and  regret  into  which  the  per- 
formance 
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formance  of  the  latter  had  plunged  him, 
he  was  awakened  by  the  ending  of  her 
strain,  and  by  her  voice,  as  addressing 
himself 

"  Well,  sir  knight,"  said  the  artless 
girl,  as  she  removed  a  profusion  of  light 
hair  from  her  forehead,  "  and  how  like 
you  the  mountain  maiden's  minstrelsy  ? 
Has  not  my  sightless  preceptor  belied 
his  pupil  ?" 

"  He  has,  in  good  truth  ;  for  no  com- 
mendation that  he  could  bestow  can  do 
justice  to  such  magic  powers  as " 

"  Fie  !  fie !"  interrupted  the  maiden, 
blushing.  "  You  grow  too  complimen- 
tary !  Already  so  full  of  flattery  !  I 
have  been  so  long  unused  to  any  praise, 
except  a  passing  compliment  now  and 
then  from  old  Howel,  that  I  must  warn 
you  against  commending  me  too  much. 
I  am  a  spoilt  child,  good  Lionel,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous,  you  know*  to  pet 
me  too  tenderly." 

Lionel  thought  this  could  not  be,  and 

would 
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would  have  said  as  much,  had  not  the 
countess  at  that  moment  reminded  her 
daughter,  that,  as  she  felt  fatigued  with 
her  journey,  she  wished  to  retire  early. 

"  I  am  ready  to  attend  you,  dearest 
mother,"  was  the  maiden's  reply ;  and 
whispering  to  Lionel  as  she  passed — 
"  Remember  the  churchyard  !"  glided 
after  the  countess ;  who,  kindly  wishing 
her  young  champion  good  even,  retired 
to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  her  at- 
tendant damsels. 
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